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The Literary Week. 


THE new way of publishing books through the agency 
of newspapers seems to be by no means spent We under- 
stand that an important announcement will be made this 
month by a leading London paper which has not hitherto 
entered into this class of business. Of the nature of its 
particular publishing scheme we are not at liberty to 
speak ; but it is breaking no confidence to say that it is 
not the Hundred Worst Novels. 





WE recommend to the notice of the Library Association, 
now meeting at Manchester, the following letter from an 
over-conscientious parent to a local librarian, illustrating 
one of the many difficulties which beset the routine of that 
official : 
I return you a book which my boy has bad from your 
library. He joined it without telling me and I have 
forbid him borrowing. I am a believer in the second 
coming of our Lord—see 2 Peter iii. 10-12—and think it 
likely that He will do so shortly. How could I meet Him 
with a clear conscience whilst I had borrowed books in my 
house? May I respectfully urge upon you to read 
1 Thessalonians v. 2, and flee from the wrath to come, 
for, sir, your business is sinful. ‘* Better be a doorkeeper 
in the house of the Lord, than dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness ” (Ps«lm Ixxxiv. 10). 


Once again it is our duty to give the names of the six 
new books most in favour in America during the past 
month. The six favourite old books would make a more 
interesting list, but unfortunately there is no opportunity 
for acquiring data. Possibly, indeed, old books are not 
read at all. These are the six (David Harum, into whose 
merits we propose shortly to look searchingly, of course 
coming first) : 

David Harum. E. N. Westcott. 
Richard Carvel. W. Churchill. 
When Knighthood was in Flower. 
The Market Place. H. Frederic. 
No. 5, John Street. Rk. Whiteivg. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 


Only two of the books, it will be noticed, are of English 
make. 


‘« i. Caskoden.” 


Apropos the popularity of Richard Carvel, the second 
book in the list above, we are informed that its position 
there is largely due to advertising. Upon this novel alone, 
we are told, as much as eighteen thousand dollars was 
expended in advertisements. 





A writer in the current Journal of Education records an 
interesting, but polyglot, utterance which Browning once 
made to him concerning the poem, ‘‘ The Lost Leader ”’: 
“T know it is rough and rugged; but ich kann nicht 
anders; my genius, such as it is, is prime-sautier—if I 
hesitate I’m lost.” 





Tue gigantic illustrated Sunday supplements which of 
late years have been issued by the leading American papers 
could not be expected to stay. Their cost must be enormous. 





We are not surprised, therefore, to hear that the New York 
Times has decided to abandon its Sunday supplement. In 
future the Sunday issue will be of the same size and 
character as the week-day issues. 


In addition to the Life of Mrs. Lynn Linton, on which 
Mr. G. Somes Layard is now engaged, other new Linton 
books may be expected. One of these is a little volume, 
entitled Reminiscences of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and Others, with a preface by Miss Beatrice Harraden. 
Another is Mrs. Linton’s last novel, which was withheld 
from serial publication, and which contains her ripest 
views on social questions. 





A new collection of studies of seventeenth century life, 
by Prof. Dowden, will be published shortly, under the title 
Puritan and Anglican. 


Tne arrangements for the new de luxe edition of Mark 
Twain can now be made public. The edition will consist in 
all of twenty-two volumes, all, save the last—to be called 
Literary Essays—illustrated. The title of the edition is the 
‘“‘ Author’s Edition.” Prof. Brander Matthews will write 
a biographical criticism, and there will also be a special 
general preface from Mark Twain’s own pen. Every- 
thing, indeed, is satisfactory about the new edition, except 
that only six hundred persons in this country will be able 
to possess it. Reasons for the justification of such limits 
can always be found, but a sense of absurdity remains 
none the less. All future books of Mark Twain’s are to 
be added to the edition, if the subscribers care to have them : 
a concession which promoters of Library Editions always 
ought to make, but do not. The English publishers are 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


In the Literary Essays volume will be found, we imagine, 
the trenchant article on the Jew which Mark Twain con- 
tributes to the September Harper’s. Therein he answers 
a number of questions which a Jewish correspondent 
had asked him concerning Jews and his feelings towards 
them. The last question ran thus: ‘‘ What has become 
[among the persecutors of Jews] of the Golden Rule?” 
Mark’s answer is characteristically direct: ‘‘It exists, it 
continues to sparkle, and is well taken care of. It is 
Exhibit A in the Church’s assets, and we pull it out every 
Sunday and give it an airing. But you are not permitted 
to try to smuggle it into this discussion, where it is irrelevant 
and would not feel at home. It is strictly religious furni- 
ture, like an acolyte, or a contribution plate, or any of 
those things. It has never been intruded into business ; 
and Jewish persecution is not a religious passion, it is a 
business passion.” 


WE regret to announce the death of Prof. Peter 
Peterson, of Bombay. He was an occasional contributor 
to the AcapEemy in past years. Prof. Peterson was a can- 
didate for the Boden Chair of Sanskrit at Oxford, and had 
some reason to be hopeful of success. In Bombay he was 
well known, and interested himself, during his twenty-six 
— of life there, in all questions affecting the welfare of 

ndia. 
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Tre discussion between Mr. Stephen Gwynn and Mr. 
Andrew Lang concerning the merits of Miss.Austen may 
be said to be over, Mr Lang’s ZLongman’s notes being 
finally answered by Mr. Gwynn in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. The sum of it is that Mr. Lang likes Miss Austen 
and her work more than Mr. Gwynn does; and there’s 
an end as far as that incomparable storyteller is concerned. 
But a new cause of war has been set up by Mr. Lang in 
the person of Charlotte Bronté, and we may therefore 
expect, as Mr. Gwynn suggests, more battle on this 
ground. Mr. Lang has written this judgment: ‘‘ Miss 
Bronté had neither wit nor humour. Passions in tatters, 
parts to tear a cat in, were in her line.” So many 
Brontéolators are there, that surely much disputation must 


ensue, 


Concerntnc Charlotte Bronté, M.B.-E. (initials which 
we may take to indicate Miss Betham-Edwards, herself a 
novelist) has been writing to the Westminster Gazette. She 
has been in Brussels, exploring the Bronté district there, as 
described i Villette, coll pasteles the house. M.B.-E. 
writes: ‘‘ Externally, the wide, two-storied house, with its 
double row of six windows on either side of the door, is 
unchanged. The interior has been much altered within 
the last three years, the premises having been purchased 
by the town and turned into a municipal school. But 
much familiar to Charlotte Bronté readers is still there— 
the covered alley, as in her days, covered with greenery, 
the pear-trees, the préau, or inner recreation ground, the 
little rooms for pianoforte practice ; above all, the mistress’s 
parlour in which Lucy Snowe’s fate was decided.” 





Sunsequentty Miss Betham-Edwards visited friends of 
the Hegers, the originals of Monsieur Paul and Madame 
Beck, who died not so very long ago. ‘‘ Never, surely,” 
she remarks, ‘‘was human being more unkindly treated 
by novelist than poor Madame Heger by her articled 
pupil. As I studied the calm, intelligent, dignified face of 
the old Belgian lady {in the portrait| before me I could 
well believe all that my hostess said of her. ‘Madame 
Heger was in every respect a remarkable woman, and it 
may be said that the greater number of well-educated 
elderly ladies now living in Brussels were her pupils. She 
was the very soul of order, and her establishment was of 
the first class. M. Heger also possessed unusual accom- 
plishments. His powers as an elocutionist were remark- 
able; no one in his time was said to surpass him in the 
art of reading aloud. The pair were devoted to each other, 
and their three daughters, two of whom are now living, 
were most carefully brought up. Charlotte Bronté’s 
pictures of the school life were doubtless due to the dis- 
tastefulness of her foreign‘ and Catholic surroundings. 
She was evidently very unhappy at Brussels.’ M. Heger, 
the Paul of Lucy Snowe, as represented by a bronze bust, 
wns a man of great mental power and decision of character. 
The pair, I was told, of late years never alluded to Villette 
or its author, and any vexation that had arisen therefrom 
was clean forgotten.” 


Str Wiiu1Am Crooxss’s presidential address, delivered 
before the British Association at Bristol last year, has just 
been published in a enlarged form by Mr. Murray, in 
time for this year’s meeting at Dover. Sir William 
Crookes gives it the title Zhe Wheat Problem, and he has 
incorporated with it two articles by American experts. 
Mr. Murray issues the work in flaming orange paper 
covers. 





Ir was stated in the Acapemy a little while ago that 
croquet had inspired but little verse, and mention was 
made only of that of Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell and 
Mr. Ashby-Sterry, writing in 
Shirley Brooks and 


Frederick Locker-Lampson. 
the Graphic, adds to these names. 
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others treated the game lyrically in Punch, he says; 
Mortimer Collins, in his Echoes from the Clubs; Mr. Savile 
Clarke somewhere else, and many singers in London 
Society. Also Mr. Ashby-Sterry himself has rhymed on 
the subject. 


For croqéet, itself, I have no admiration— 
But who, in his senses, could ever refuse 
To hammer his toes in a quiet flirtation 
With one of those daintily booted croqueuses ? 


he once sang. Still, we cannot hold our contributor much 
to blame for not remembering or knowing of all the 
wealth of fugitive croquet verse. 


Some little while ago a writer in the AcapEemy inquired 
into the popularity of Mr. Silas K, Hocking’s stories, and 
Mr. Hocking replied, objecting to one or two points. In 
last week’s Daily News Weekly is printed an interview 
with Mr. Hocking with reference to the same article, 
wherein the novelist expressed his case rather more fully. 
We quote a few passages : 


‘What do you think of the suggestion that Noncon- 
formist readers have no appreciation of art—I mean 
literary art?” 

“I think there’s nothing in it. Why should there be 
any difference between Church people and Nonconformists 
in artistic appreciation ? My firm opinion is, that taking 
the same social grade, there is as much appreciation of 
art, whether literary art or any other kind, in Noncon- 
formist circles as in Church circles.” 

‘*Tt was said that your books are not stocked in West- 


End book-shops.”’ 

“IT can’t help that. It is very likely true. I have 
never sought to interest Belgravia. After all, Belgravia is 
ouly a small part of London, and London is only a pin- 
point in the world. While my books travel widely in 
India, South Africa, Canada, and Australia, Belgravia 
needs not to be worried about. It may be that Belgravia 
desires something more piquant thau I have set myself to 
supply. I have heard that it is largely interested in books 
that deal with playing tennis with the seventh command- 


ment.”’ 


‘* Well, there is something like that in real life, is there 
not?” 
‘*No doubt there is. Yet I am all against the realists. 


I have never sought to be a realist. Not that it is so very 
difficult. But your realist is apt to bring the ugly into 
the foreground, and 1 think writers of fiction can be 
better employed than in the assiduous depicting of sewers. 
Artists—the great ones, at least—concern themselves with 
the lines of beauty.” 

“* This, of course, puts you at a great advantage in one 
way, inasmuch as it commends you to the parent as a safe 
purveyor of pabulum for the young person ?”’ 

‘* Certainly it does, and there is no reproach in it that I 
can see. I have never kicked over the traces in this direc- 
tion. But before now I have hurt the narrow theologians ; 
yet that does not grieve me greatly. . . . The great thing 
is to keep young, so as to sympathise with the youthful 
generation that is always springing up with a keen hunger 
for fiction.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Hocking remarked that it was he who 
gave Dr. Conan Doyle the idea of removing Sherlock 
Holmes by dropping him down a crevasse. 


Tue lady who is known as Sarah Grand has just per- 
formed upon her novel, Zhe Heavenly Twins, an interesting 
operation. She has cut from it the narrative of Israfil and 
Diabolus, and has issued it through Mr. Heinemann as a 
distinct book, under the title Zhe Zenor and the Boy. Accord- 
ing to a publisher’s note this course is the result of a 
number of requests from readers. 


Tue Right Honourable James Bryce, M.P., whose 
portrait we give this week, would possess, if he appended 
the initials of all his distinctions, a name extending from 
the Athenzoum Club to the Savile. In addition to P.C., 
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MR. JAMES BRYCE. 


From the Copyright Series of Portraits of Contributors to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., and M.P., Mr. Bryce is honorary 
LL.D. of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Michigan; D.C.L. 
and Litt.D. of others, and corresponding member of various 
societies. He and Mr. Lecky are, perhaps, the two most 
learned men in Parliament. Mr. Bryce’s experiences in 
preparing his last important book, Jmpressicns of South 
Africa, must make the present situation peculiarly interest- 
ing to him. 


CoteRIDGE, as everyone knows, in his early days of 
authorship, added to an always precarious income by con- 
tributing political and social squibs and poems to the 
Morning Post. Best known among these contributions is 
“‘ The Devil’s Walk,” which appeared a hundred years ago 
last Wednesday, a fact which the present editor of the 
Morning Post recalls with pride. The whole poem, which 
is very long, was the joint work of Coleridge and Southey, 
but Southey’s share is not brilliant. Coleridge’s best three 
stanzas are still as pointed as ever: 


He passed a cottage with a double coach-house, 
A cottage of gentility, 

And he grinn’d at the sight, for his favourite vice 
Is pride, that apes humility. 


He saw a pig right rapidly 
Adown the river float, 

The pig swam well, but every stroke 
Was cutting his own throat. 


Old Nicholas grion’d, and swish’d his tail 
For joy and admiration— 

And he thought of his daughter, Victory, 
And her darling babe, Taxation, 


Poems addressed to dogs hardly ever fail to make their 
appeal to a reader who has loved dogs himself. They are 
not very numerous, but we never remember to have read 
a really bad example. Either bad poets do not address 
their dogs, or the Muses are particularly kind when they 
do. Another and very pleasing tribute of this nature 
was printed in last week’s Spectator, which is certain'y 
the right place for it. We quote the last two stanzas: 


Sure. somewhere o’er the Stygian strait 
‘“‘ Panurge” and “ Bito,” “Tramp” and “ Mike,” 
In couchant conclave watch the gate, 
Till comes the last successive tyke, 
Acknowledged with the countersign : 
‘* Your master was a friend of mine.” 
In dreams I see them spring to greet, 
With rapture more than tail can tell, 
Their master of the silent feet 
Who whistles o’er the asphodel, 
And thro’ the dim Elysian bounds 
Leads all his cry of little hounds. 


The author of these verses is “John Halsham,” who 


wrote a very agreeable book of country meditations entitled 
Ldlehurst. 


Miss J. H. Frypiater, who ought to know, being 
herself a gifted Scotch novelist, discusses the ‘‘ Scot of 
Fiction” in the September Atlantic Monthly. Incidentally 
she draws a picture of him as he must appear to the 
foreign readers of the Thrums and Drumtochty books: 

This phenomenal and fictitious Scot would, of course, 
begin life as a highly intelligent herd boy: then he must 
go to the village school so that that awful stock figure, 
‘the Dominie,” may ‘‘ walk on.” (I have counted eight 
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Dominies in Scotch fiction, of a curious similarity.! From 
the village school the herd, having now fallen in love with 
the laird’s young daughter, migrates to London in search 
of a wider sphere for his energies. His extraordinary 
career begins: the wool-sack looms ahead : he maintains 
meantime all the frugal habits learned at home, always 
grudging a sixpence when possible, but habitually posts 
the greater part of his weekly earnings to his saintly 
mother. Struggles and imony are crowned with 
success, and unelated by his achievements the Scot of 
fiction returns to his native village to marry the laird’s 
daughter, to rescue the faithful Dominie from despair and 
drink, and to fold his aged parents to his beating heart. 
Throughout his career the Scot of fiction keeps up church 
attendatuce in Babylon the great, and enters upon long 
discussions of predestination and election in season and 
out of season. 
Fortunately there is no quarter of the globe in which a 
living Scot cannot be studied to correct this picture. Miss 
Findlater ends by showing to what extent Scotland is now 
apportioned among the novelists. ‘I think,” she says, 
‘but I may be mistaken, that the part extending between 
Peebles and Galloway does not belong to anyone in 
especial.” Doubtless it soon will. 


Tn decision of an American Sunday-school to exclude 
Mr. Kipling’s works from the library on account of their 
alleged —— has suggested to a writer in the World 
a possible step farther in the same direction. He writes: 

I went into the library a Sunday book to get ; 
The Superintendent up and said, ‘‘ Here’s Kipling’s works, 


a set 
Where all’s put in that’s right for little boys to read about, 


While all that isn’t proper is most carefully left out. 
For “Tommy” ’s such a vulgar word, and impolite 
to say, 
So we call him ‘‘ Mr. Atkins” in a patronising way ; 
And we've made you an edition where all the red is 


grey, 
A book that’s fit for Sunday-schools and for the 
Sabbath-day. 


And so forth. 


Bibliographical. 

Wiru all due respect to the admitted cleverness of Mr. 
EK. J. Sullivan, I cannot say I read with gratification the 
announcement that he has prepared, and will by and by 
publish, a number of pictorial illustrations of Tennyson’s 
poems—those poems, presumably, which are out of copy- 
right. We all remember the volume of 1857, in which 
such acknowledged masters as Rossetti and Millais joined 
in the loving interpretation of the poet’s fancies. We all 
remember, also, Doré’s drawings for an edition of the 
Idylis, “Mr. Locker-Lampson has told us (see the Zife) 
that Tennyson was “ not entirely satisfied’ with Doré’s 
efforts, and I suspect that feeling was general at the time 
and is unaltered now. The fact is, a poet can be illustrated 
(in the true sense of the term) only by a kindred spirit 
with equal power in the kindred art. Skill is not enough ; 
there must be the sympathetic imagination. For myself, 
I cannot conceive anyone less Tennysonian than Doré, and 
we have yet to see how Tennysonian Mr. E. J. Sullivan 
will prove himself. 

Dr. Walter Lock’s St. Paul, the Master-Builder, is “ to 
popularise,” we are told, “the recent additions to our 
knowledge of St. Paul as a missionary, a statesman, and 
un ethical teacher.” It was only the other day that we 
had from Dr. G. H. Gilbert The Student’s Life of St. Paul. 
Late last year there came to us from America 7'he Life and 
Letters of Paul the Apostle; while almost simultaneously 
there appeared in London Paul, the Man, the Missionary, 
and the Teacher, In the spring of 1898 we had had Dr. 
Liddon’s Sermons on Some Words of St. Paul. In 1895 the 
Rev. KE. J. Hardy made us walk with him /n the Footprints 
of St. Paul; and in the previous year we had an English 
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version of the Abbé Fouard’s St. Paul and -his Missions. 
The books on the Apostle threaten to grow into a library 
by themselves. And, meanwhile, the Life and Letters, by 
Conybeare (of which there was a new edition in 1892), 
and the Life and Works, by Farrar (reprinted last year), 
may be said to hold the field in their respective ways. 

I commented last week upon the tendency of publishers 
to play “‘ follow-my-leader.” Since then I have read the 
advertisement of a promised series of books on the Master 
Musicians (as I think they are to be called). In this con- 
nexion I should like toask whether the volumes of the 
Great Musicians’ series, published by Messrs. Low, Mar- 
ston & Co., between 1881 and 1890, are, or are not, out of 
print? The Great Musicians were from the pens of such 
well-known writers as Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Hueffer 
(the Editor), Mr. W. 8. Rockstro, Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, Mr. Sutherland Edwards, Mrs. Julian 
Marshall, and so forth; and really I do not think more 
competent authorities are available at this moment. Let 
us hope that the new series of monographs will be either 
cheaper than, or superior to, its predecessors on the same 
subject. , 

It is good news for those who are genuinely interested 
in Dickens that Mr. F. G. Kitton is to be associated with 
Mr. George Gissing in the production of the ‘‘ Rochester ” 
edition of Dickens’s works. Mr. Kitton knows those works, 
and everything associated with them, more thoroughly, 
perhaps, than any man living, though he would perhaps 
yield to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his grasp of one of 
them— Pickwick. Mr. Kitton has shown his capacity in 
this regard by his little book on The Works of Charles 
Dickens (in which the history of each is recited), and also 
by his work on Dickens and his Illustrators. It is pleasant 
to gather that such pictorial illustrations as the “ Roches- 
ter’’ edition will contain will deal, not with the creations 
of the novelist, but with the actual localities and buildings 
described or mentioned in the novels. 

It is stated that Mr. G. W. Appleton, author of the 
story called The Co-Respondent, has written a new novel 
called A Fair Sinner. I should not be surprised if that 
turned out to be a reproduction, in the form of prose 
fiction, of a play by Mr. Appleton, also called 4 Fair Sinner, 
which was performed in London and the Provinces so long 
ago as 1885. The Co-Respondent, I believe, has also been 
seen in dramatic shape on the theatrical “boards.” Now- 
adays the public can often “ pay its money and take its 
choice” in the matter of a story; it can have it as a 
narrative, or as a drama, or as both, just as it prefers. 
And usually it is obliging enough to take the story in both 
forms. So much the better for the author. 

Some blunders are immortal; once made, they cannot, 
apparently, be unmade. Not so very long ago there 
appeared a cheap little biography of Fletcher of Saltoun, 
which, one would have thought, would have drawn atten- 
tion anew to the fact that it was to “a very wise man” of 
his acquaintance that he attributed the saying about a 
nation’s ballads and a nation’s laws. Nevertheless, here 
we have Mr. John Hollingshead, who has some pretensions 
to be regarded as a literary man as well as a theatrical 
manager, attributing the saying once more to “Old 
Fletcher of Saltoun” in the widely-read columns of the 
Daily Telegraph. To be sure, there is the theory that 
Fletcher foisted an utterance of his own upon an entirely 
mythical “‘wise man”; but there is positively no ground 
for the suggestion. 

Apropos to a reference made by me last week to Mr. G. 
Gregory Smith, I find that that gentleman published in 1890 
a book on Zhe Days of James IV., and in 1898 an annotated 
edition of Zhe Spectator. With reference, again, to a cheap 
reprint of Reade’s Christie Johnstone, I have to record that 
that story and Peg Wofington were published together in 
1897, price sixpence; in 1893, price one shilling; and in 
1895, price two shillings. Christie Johnstone can be obtained 
separately at half-a-crown. Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
Dante and his Readers. 


An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By J. A. Symonds. 
Fourth Edition. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is not superfluous to notice even the fourth edition of a 
book which has been the pioneer and first-cause of much 
present-day literature on Dante. It is impossible to 
estimate fully the influence which it has exercised, or the 
number of converts it must have brought into the fold of 
Dante, Its excellence is shown by its vitality; nor is 
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it likely to be superseded. The thorough Dante student, 
indeed, will require something more elaborate, but as an 
introduction it is as sufficing for the neophyte as it is 
attractive in its style and handling. 

That Dante students have multiplied since Mr. Symonds 
first wrote the book is abundantly clear by the increased 
provision made for them; but have Dante’s readers multi- 
plied in like proportion? Shakespeare has a thousand 
readers for one student; nor need you belong to a society 
in order to pick up and read Shelley. How many, we 
wonder, read Dante in this informal fashion? Very few, 
we suspect. Yet wherefore? Because all tbis para- 
phernalia which surrounds the name of Dante alarms 
them ; because a poet who needs so to be introduced, com- 
mentated, and lectured upon, must (they think) be truly 
formidable to an unlearned man; because, in fine, Dante 
has a reputation as a recondite poet. He is difficult, they 
would say: that damning adjective which excuses half 
the sloth and want of enterprise among readers. Then, 
too, you can only read him properly in Italian; and 
translations are never a satisfactory substitute for the 
original. 

Against all this, we protest that there is no efficient 
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reason why you should not read Dante as you read Milton, 
without binding yourself to the labours of the professed 
student. There are many good translations in English ; 
and the oldest and most accessible of all—that of Cary— 
sufficed for at least one distinguished modern writer, who 
used boldly to maintain that it was preferable to the 
original, because blank verse was a better medium than 
terza rima. Dante is not of those poets whose power 
resides so largely in their diction as to make them truly 
untranslatable. His characteristic gifts remain intact in 
English. He is difficult sometimes. The strangeness of 
his subject-matter to a modern Englishman often makes it 
hard to get at the kernel. Well, when a nut is too hard 
to crack we lay it by and try the next. The average 
reader of Shakespeare has a seared conscience with regard 
to “skipping.” And it is as possible to skip in Dante 
as in Shakespeare. Skip—but read him. There are 
frequent and long passages in the Paradiso which are 
simply little treatises on scholastic philosophy or Roman 
Catholic theology. If you have no taste that way, pass 
on. Nor, again, does any law oblige you to look up the 
history and identity of all the numberless personages in 
the circles of the three Realms as you go along. It is 
interesting for an historical student. Nevertheless, if you 
be other-minded, keep on your way, and be content to 
know so much of them as Dante tells you. You will 
avoid the voice of the commentator perpetually breaking 
in on Dante—which is quite intolerable to any man of 
poetic feeling. At the most, you may stop when you have 
finished a canto, and look up the details regarding what 
you have just read, which you will find succinct in Cary. 
If you take these liberties impenitently, and attend to 
nothing but the poetry, you will enjoy Dante at first 
reading. On any other method you certainly will not; 
though you may enjoy your own ingenuity, and take it for 
enjoyment of Dante. 

We want, we repeat, to see more general readers of 
Dante; and for the general reader the poetry is the 
thing—not the date of the suppression of the Templars, 
or the unsavoury adventures of Cunizza. What does he 
want with the authentic history of Paolo and Francesca 
while he is reading their movingly unauthentic history 
in the Florentine poet? Left thus to himself, Dante will 
make his own impression, according to the capacity of the 
mind that reads him. One great feature indeed there is, 
which can only be grasped when the book is finally shut 
and the mind recoils upon a survey of the whole—that 
is his amazing symmetry. No poet has possessed the 
sense of form and proportion upon such a scale. He is 
content to rest for a large portion of his effect and grandeur 
solely upon the way in which the poem is slowly, surely, 
intricately reared to its height, from basement to crowning 
tower. It is the most architectural of poems. The 
symmetry, indeed, is Gothic, not Greek ; but it is perfect 
in its order. Mr. Symonds points out that the number of 
words is exactly calculated in each Part and Canto; so 
that Dante himself alludes to the fact that he has reached 
his —— limit of space in certain lines. But this is 
merely the outward mechanical sign of a subtly presiding 
inward order. His symbolism, exceedingly wonderful and 
inter-related, is part of this; but upon that side of Dante 
(inadequately treated by Mr. Symonds) we will not touch. 
It is for the poet or the student-specialist. 

“The allegory,” said Hazlitt, regarding intimidated 
readers of Spenser, “the allegory will not bite them.” 
So, leaving symbolism and scholasticism apart, it needs no 
apparatus of commentary to follow the vivid series of 
pictures which unroll themselves throughout the ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy.” Dante’s power of intense vision is compelling. 
Most marked, because most obvious, in the Jnferno and 
Purgatorio, where the scenery is concrete, it is really most 
wonderful of all in the subtle etheriality of the Paradiso. 
He can borrow even from Virgil, and heighten upon 
Virgil. The approach of Charon and passage of the 
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spirits transcends in lifelike grimness the passage in the 
Latin poet. 
Lo! toward us in a bark 

Comes on an old man hoary white with eld, 

Crying, ‘‘ Woe to you, wicked spirits! Hope not 

Ever to see the sky again. I come 

To take you to the other shore across, 

Tnto eternal darkness, there to dwell 

In fierce heat and in ice.”’ 

At Virgil’s rebuke : 

Straightway in silence fell the shaggy cheeks 

Of him the boatman o’er the livid lake, 

Around whose eyes glared wheeling flames. Meanwhile 

Those spirits, faint and naked, colour changed, 

And gnashed their teeth, soon as the cruel words 

They heard. God and their parents they blasphemed, 

The human kind, the place, the time, and seed 

That did engender them and give them birth. 

Thus all together sorely weeping drew 

To the curst strand, that every man must pass 

Who fears not God. Charon, demoniac form, 

With eyes of burning coal, collects them all, 

Beckoning, and each that lingers with his oar 

Strikes. As fall off the light autumnal leaves 

One still another following, till the bough 

Strews all its honours on the earth beneath, 

E’en in like manner Adam’s evil brood 

Cast themselves one by one down from the shore, 

Each at a beck, as falcon at his call. 
A few strokes paint for us the whole scene—sad, murky, 
fuliginous. So with the outcasts on the verge of Hell, ‘in 
the scorn of the outer dark” : 

Various tongues, 

Horrible languages, outcries of woe, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With hands together smote that swelled the sounds, 

Maée up a tumult that for ever whirls 

Round through that air with solid darkness stained, 

Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies. . . . 

And I, who straightway looked, beheld a flag, 

Which, whirling, ran around so rapidly 

That it no pause obtained : and following came 

Such a long train of spirits, I should ne’er 

Have thought that death so many had despoiled. 
It is related as with the eye of a reporter that one 
Dantesque image of the sand in the whirlwind gaining in 
effect by the stern directness of the rest. "Who can forget 
the first glimpse of the infernal city, with its minarets 
burning in the valley below? Yet the words are few, 
simple, casual. Mr. Symonds remarks the poet's gift of 
selecting the precise detail which will make a thing visible 
and real to the reader; and his examples could not be 
bettered. His poetic taste tells strongly in such matters. 
Finest, perhaps, of all is the passage of the succouring 
angel acros; the infernal lake : 

More than a thousand spirits 

Destroyed, so saw I fleeing before one 

Who passed with unwet feet the Stygian sound. 

He, from his face removing the gross air, 

Oft his left hand forth-stretched, and seemed alone, 

By that annoyance wearied. 


Nothing could more vividly bring home to us the scene 
and the surroundings than that finely imagined gesture. 
His images have the same direct force, drawn often from 
the homeliest things. The souls who lie prostrate, shield- 
ing themselves with their hands alternately from the 
snowing flames and the torrid soil, are compared to the 
vagrant dogs of the city : 

Thus use the dogs in summer still to ply 

Taeir jaws and feet by turns, when bitten sore 

By gnats, or flies, or gadflies swarming round. 
Yet his imagery, at need, can be both subtle and daring 
toa degree. When the light of an angel dissipates the 
visions on which he is gazing, he thus illustrates it : 

K’en as a sleep breaks off, if suddenly 

New radiance strike upon the closéd lids, 

The broken slumber quivering ere it dies ; 

‘hus from before me sunk that imagery. 
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Nothing in Shakespeare or Shelley could be bolder or 
subtler than ‘the broken slumber quivering ere it dies.” 
Or take the lovely image which describes the ethereal 
aspect of the spirits in the moon : 
As through translucent and smooth glass, or wave 
Clear and unmoved, and flowing not so deep 
As that its bed is dark, the shape returns 
So faint of our impictured lineaments, 
That on white forehead set a pearl as strong 
- Comes to the eye: such saw I many a face. 
There is here image within image, as Mr. Symonds 
remarks, the second intensifying the beauty of the first. 
But, in truth, citing from Dante is like chipping a jewel 
from a casket to show the work. Each image, each 
description, must be read in its place: there only the 
power of the brief, sparing words is felt. They gain by 
relation, and are not truly separable from the design of 
which they form integral part. 
Now is the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 
Who in the mora have bid sweet friends farewell, 
And pilgrim, newly on his road, with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper-bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day. 
That is famous and beautiful, but infinitely more ex- 
quisite as a prelude to the serene scene of the evening 
hymn, and the descending angels with their young green 
plumes and vesture. Or how can you appreciate, unless 
you have first emerged with the poet from Hell, those 
lines in the opening of the Purgatorio ? 
Sweet hue of eastern sapphire, that was spread 
O’er the serene aspect of the pure air, 
High up as the first circle, to mine eyes 
Unwonted joy renewed, soon as I ’sca 
Forth from the atmosphere of deadly gloom 
That had mine eyes and bosom filled with gcief, 
The radiant planet that to love invites 
Made all the Orient laugh, and veiled beneath 
The Pisces’ light, that in her escort came. 


Read in its place, the effect of the passage is like ‘‘ May- 
time and the cheerful dawn.” It needs no commentator to 
tell us these things are beautiful, to carry us through the 
crescendo of terrible and wonderful things in the Jnferno, 
or to impress us with the sublime vision of the Rose of 
Heaven which is the culmination of the Paradiso and 
the poem. And if the light of Dante’s heavenly 
circles be overwearying to some eyes, there are others 
who will find in it sufficing austere loveliness, though 
into the depths of its significance and philosophy they do 
not strain their eyes. 


The Creeds of the East. 


Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social. By Sir Alfred C. 
Lyall, K.C.B., D.C.L. Second Series. (Murray.) 


Tue second series of Sir Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies 
contains much matter of considerable interest to the student 
of the history of religions. The volume is not entirely 
homogeneous, being, in fact, a collection of scattered essays 
written at divers times in recent years. There are two 
interesting dissertations on ‘‘ Religion in China”; there is 
a chapter on “ History and Fable,” in which is traced the 
evolution of Fiction as a literary species; there is another 
in which a political question, that of the conditions which 
determine or render possible permanent dominion in Asia, 
is discussed, with especial reference to the opposed views 
of Lord Curzon and the late Mr. Charles Pearson as to the 
future of the Chinese Empire. But the subject with which 
Sir Alfred Lyall is mainly preoccupied, to which he returns 
again and again from various points of view, is that of 
Hinduism ; its origin and threatened extinction ; its relations 
to ethics and te philosophy ; the light which it throws upon 
current conceptions of the general course of the religious 
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evolution of humanity. In the forefront Sir Alfred Lyall 

uts three letters on the present religious situation in 
Indie, originally written under the signature of Vamadeo 
Shastri. Of these he says: 


I ventured upon the yee to represent, or at least 
throw light upon, certain religious views, feelings, and 
opinions which I believe to exist, not without considerable 
influence, among the conservative classes of India, but 
which are apt to escape the attention of Englishmen, 
whether at home or in that country. For this purpose the 
assumption of a pseudonym was convenient, and, I hope, 
excusable. It has been chosen to denote an orthodox 
Brabman, versed in the religion and philosophy of his own 
people, and to some extent in the literature of the West, 
who is chiefly interested, like all Indians of the old schools, 
in the religious situation, and who surveys from that stand- 
point the moral and material changes that the English 
rule is producing in India. 


The ‘Letters from Vamadeo Shastri” are a fine 
example of that ‘irony of L——1” of which Mr. Kipling 
writes. The speculations of the learned Brahman, con- 
cerned, as Oriental learning always is, almost entirely with 
the things of the soul, are arrested by the sight of that 
‘¢ young India” whose ancient creeds are rapidly breaking 
down at the touch of English so-called ‘ civilisation,” 
which, while it destroys, is unable to rebuild, and for a con- 
structive theory of life can only offer to a continent of 
confirmed pessimists the phantom of ‘‘ moral and material 
progress.” The letters resolve themselves into a subtle 
and searching criticism, alike of Hinduism in its strength 
and its weakness, and of the Western creeds as they reveal 
themselves to the light of dry reason, whether in the 
cruder presentation of the missionaries or in the ingenious 
sophistry whereby Mr. Balfour, not so long ago, attempted 
to establish the ‘“‘ Foundations of Belief.” Here is a 
sample of the polished and scholarly style which Sir Alfred 
Lyall lends to his Brahmanical avatar : 


One word more. The virtue chiefly inculcated by our 
own sages and divines has been asceticism, which, of 
course, your modern spirit of material progress is doing its 
best to deride, and if possible to destroy—very successfully, 
so far as the risir g generation of Young India is concerned. 
We Brabmans bave been for ages teaching the Hindus the 
way and, means of speedy escape from the world of restless 
strife and effort; you English are turning the popular 
mind in the contrary direction of multiplied desires, and 
an incessant, energetic struggle against the physical and 
climatic impediments to a pleasurable existence in this 
country ; your doctrine is that even in India life can and 
should be made comfortable. I myself am personally 
inclined to hold, with my forefathers, to the opinion that 
this temporary habitation of conciousness is not, in India, 
at any rate, worth expending much labour upon in the 
way of improvements, or for the purpose of pons 
one’s lease of it. I prefer the simple life and a y 
departure to another tenement; but this is a matter of 
taste, and all I remark is, that with P ge lies the responsi- 
bility of leading Indians to adopt the Western theory of 
existence. The old faiths, which all came from Asia, all 
proceed upon the contrary theory that, for the majority of 
human beings, life is hardly worth living in this world, 
and that man must look to Hereafter either for an escape 
from suffering, as we Hindus believe, or for an eventual 
compeneation for it, which is the Christian view. In India 
our ultimate ideal has not been beatification—for which, 
judging by the analogy of Nature, we bad no warrant— but 
absorption; and if you can convince us that existence in 
an Indian climate can be made enjoyable to most of us, it 
is manifest that this may in time affect our customary 
point of view. I own that you are doing a good deal to 
soften and enliven material existence even in this melan- 
choly, sunburnt country of ours, and certainly you are so 
far successful that you are bringing the ascetic idea into 
discouragement, and, with the younger folk, into con- 
= It remains to be seen whether you will be able to 
guide the impulse that you are giving us toward a scramble 
for sensuous enjoyment, and what principles you can 
suggest to us for controlling it. 


Others of Sir Alfred Lyall’s essays have an interest 
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which is less immediate and practical than historical. 
Those on “The Golden Bough: a Study in Comparative 
Religion,” on “Origins and Interpretations of Primitive 
Religions,” and on ‘Natural Religion in India” deal 
with the wide problem of the beginnings of religion. 
They are in large measure a criticism of the recent views 
of religious evolution put forward by Mr. Frazer in his 
Golden Bough and by Mr. Jevons in his Introduction to the 
History of Religion. Sir Alfred Lyall appears to hold that 
in rer ag growth of religious custom and religious 
myth both Mr. Frazer and Mr. Jevons tend to lay too 
much stress on the savage personification and deification of 
natural processes and too little on the phenomena of 
dreams and on the deification of the mighty dead to which 
dreams give rise. That is to say, he gives renewed sup- 
port to the “ on theory” of Mr. Herbert Spencer, a 
powerful attack on which by Mr. Andrew Lang has re- 
cently aroused a slumbering controversy. Probably most 
scholars would admit that both the animistic cult of 
ancestors and the animistic cult of natural forces have co- 
operated in the beginnings of religion, and the inevitable 
questic ns, as to which came first, and how they have modi- 
fied and reacted upon each other, are probably insoluble. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, however, argues that in Hinduism, which 
has the advantage of existing at one and the same time in 
various grades of its evolution, from the primitive cults of 
the jungle tribes to the spiritual conceptions of the philo- 
sophers, the ‘links and gradations between spirit (that is, 
‘ghost’) worship and the adoration of the higher divini- 
ties,” are particularly clear and well-defined. It will be 
remembered that it was precisely these “links and 
gradations” which Mr. Andrew Lang found it so difficult 
to discover among the African and Australian peoples. 
Certainly Sir Alfred Lyall is able to give some curious in- 
stances in which the conversion of a dead hero into a 
divinity appears to be an historic fact. ‘The spirits of 
more than one Englishman,” he says, “and of one 
Englishwoman, are now worshipped in India.” Who the 
Englishwoman was, we are not told. That General Nichol- 
son, who fell at Delhi, has or had a sect of worshippers, is, 
we suppose, familiar. Sir Alfred Lyall adds the case of a 
Captain Pole, who quite recently had his shrine and priest 
in a South Indian forest. We do not think that these 
instances, to which might be added the innumerable hagio- 
latries of the Roman Catholic Church, are very conclusive 
evidence for ghost worship as a starting-point of religion, 
for presumably all that happened was the transfer to 
General Nicholson and Captain Pole of already existing 
forms of cult. One would like to know whether they 
were not regarded as avatars of known divinities. As an 
illustration of the frame of mind which tends to such 
events, we are told ‘the following story : 


Some fifty years ago a very high English official died in 
a fortress, at a place that is one of the centres of Brahmanic 
orthodoxy, and at the moment when the news of his death 
reached the Sepoy guard at the main gate, a black cat 
rushed out of it. The guard presented arms to the cat as 
a salute to the flying spirit of the powerful Englishman, 
and the coincidence took so firm a hold of the locality that 
up to a few years ago neither exhortation nor orders could 
prevent a Hindu sentry at that gate from presenting arms 
to any cat that passed out of the fort at night. 


Another of Sir Alfred Lyall’s stories is too good not to be 
included in this review. He gives it as an example of the 
difficulty sometimes presented by the disentangling of the 
honoured ancestor from the incipient deity : 


We had last year a census of all India; and I noticed in 
an Indian newspaper of March last that one Hindu house- 
holder filled up his schedule by returning, as Head of the 
Family, his household deity, whose profession he described 
as subsistence on an endowment, while the question 
whether the divine personage was or was not literate 
was somewhat indirectly answered by entering him as 
Omniscient. 
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The Making of a Colony. 


Admiral Phillip: the Founding of New South Wales. By 
Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. (Fisher Unwin. 5s.) 


Reavers of Naval Pioneers of Australia, reviewed in these 
columns a few months since, will welcome this volume 
which the same fellow-labourers contribute to the ‘‘ Builders 
of Britain” series. It was Lord Palmerston who said : 
“Whenever I want a thing done in a distant part of the 
world, when I want a man with a good head, a good 
heart, lots of pluck, and lots of common sense, I always 
send for a captain of the Navy.” And upon that principle 
Lord Sydney, Home Secretary, would seem to have acted 
when at the end of the last century he chose the little 
hook-nosed, long-jowled, be-ringleted sailor man whose 
portrait faces the title-page of this book to be the Moses 
of this most miserable Exodus. He was forty-eight when 
it was determined to relieve the congested condition of the 
English gaols by transporting a portion of their wretched 
inmates to the Antipodes. It is probable that among 
naval officers there was no very keen competition for the 
leadership of so precarious an enterprise; and for once 
in those corrupt days the heads of affairs were at liberty 
simply to select the most likely man to conduct it. Their 
happy choice fell upon Phillip. 

The Sirius (re-christened to do honour to the Southern 
Hemisphere), a ship of the sixth rate, of 612 tons, carrying 
20 guns and a crew of 160, was the leader of the expe- 
dition. She was tended by the Supply—170 tons, 8 guns, 
50 men—‘‘a very improper ship for this service,” sailing 
indeed as ill almost as the Sirius. They were to convoy 
nine transports, having on board 600 male and 180 female 
convicts, who were to be dumped down at the ends of the 
earth—out of the way. Under the command of Major 
Ross, lieutenant-governor, was a force of 200 marines to 
keep the rogues in order; only it was found very soon that 
the marines had left their bullets at home. By Phillip’s 
diligent importunity the expedition was tolerably well 
found in victuals and stores to last two years. It was 
hoped that before the complete expenditure of the food 
supplies the colony weuld be self-supporting, and that 
hemp for canvas and ropes, timber for the navy, and, as 
the Home Office vaguely phrased it, “‘ most of the Asiatic 
productions,” would furnish material for export. It was 
at the Cape that the Governor procured the stock from 
which what Australians call “our great pastoral industry ” 
had its origin: fifty sheep, half-a-dozen cows, a couple of 
bulls, six horses, and some pigs and goats (no rabbits). 
And there are Australian sheep-breeders to-day who could 
not off-hand tell you within a thousand or two how many 
sheep they own. 


Under the blessing of God [writes Collins, the Judge- 
Advocate] was happily completed in eight months and one 
week a voyage which before it was undertaken the mind 
hardly dared to contemplate. ... We had sailed five 
thousand and twenty-one leagues . . . in a fleet of eleven 
sail, . . . Only thirty-two persons had died since leaving 
Eogland. The high health which was apparent in every 
countenance was to be attributed not only to the refresh- 
ments we met with at Rio de Janeiro and the Cape of 
Good Hope, but to the excellent quality of the provisions 
with which we were supplied by Mr. Richards, junior, the 
contractor. 


Let the name of Mr. Richards, junior, contractor, be held 
in benediction. The story of the second fleet was very 
different. 

It was Jackson Bay that was finally chosen to be the 
cradle of the infant colony; Botany Bay, originally 
designated, afforded no shelter from easterly winds, the 
“disaster” wind of that seaboard; and there, on January 
26, 1788, the Union Jack was hoisted. The colonists, to 
the number of 1,030, were assembled ; the marines fired 
three volleys (they had plenty of powder) ; Judge-Advocate 
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Collins read the Governor’s commission, and Phillip made 
a dry little speech : 

You have now been particularly informed [he said] of 
the nature of the laws by which you are to be governed, 
and also of the power with which I am invested to put 
them into full execution. There are among you, I am 
willing to believe, some who are not perfectly abandoned, 
and who, I hope and trust, will make the intended use of 
the great indulgence and lenity their humane country 
has offered; but at the same time there are many—I am 
sorry to add, by far the greater part—who are innate 
villains and people of the most abandoned principles. To 
punish these shall be my constant care, and in this duty I 
will ever be indefatigable, however distressing it may be 
to my feelings. Not to do so would be a cruel injustice to 
those whom, as being the most worthy, I have first named. 
. . . Therefore, you have my sacred word of honour that 
whenever you commit a fault you sball be punished, and 
most severely... . I of what comes under my 
particular observation; and again I add that a vigorous 
exercise of the law (whatever it may cost my feelings) shall 
follow closely on the heels of any offender. 

Two things the Governor set himself principally to do: 
first, to get his ‘‘ lags” reasonably to work upon the soil ; 
and secondly, to secure the goodwill of the natives. The 
former was a task of immense difficulty. A more unlikely 
lot no nation-builder, it may safely be said, has ever had 
to deal with. ‘‘ Fifty farmers with their families,” he 
wrote, “‘ would do more in rendering this colony indepen- 
dent of the mother country than a thousand convicts.” 
The creatures were for the most part hopeless degenerates, 
vicious to the core; their qualities miserably perverted. 
The principal industry of the more energetic was to thieve 
from their neighbours their allowance of food. They stole 
even the things they had least use for—spades, axes, and 
the like; they would have lain down and died sooner than 
have used them. There was a “snide” among them who 
fashioned dollars out of pewter spoons; there was a 
prophetic genius who fabricated gold-ore out of brass- 
filings; they brought home from their wanderings 
wonderful tales of great rivers and quarries of marble, 
that set the community upon the alert. They had never a 
locksmith, but they had a craftsman who, with a bent nail, 
could unfasten the cunningest lock that came out of 
Sheffield—not in the least the talent to unlock the treasure 
chambers of a new country. Such a crowd called for 
severe treatment ; and it was over his disciplinary measures 
that Phillip came acutely into conflict with Major Ross, 
his second in command. 

Ross it was who was responsible for that oversight in 
the matter of the bullets: and he was from first to last a 
thorn in the side of the little sailor-man. A good average 
regimental officer, no doubt, but quite unfitted for this 
exceptional duty, and with about as much pliancy as a 
ramrod. His letters home are full of whining plaints. 
The colony could not support itself for a hundred years. 
“‘It would be cheaper to feed the convicts on turtle and 
venison at the London Tavern than to send them here.” 
It was necessary for tho support of the Governor's 
authority to constitute a criminal court, and this Ross 
declared to be outside the terms of his commission. And, 
in general, Phillip was anxious that the officers should 
share in his personal concern over the well-being of his 
troublesome citizens. He asked only “ that officers would, 
when they saw the convicts diligent, say a few words of 
encouragement to them; and that when they met them 
idle, or straggling in the woods, they would threaten them 
with punishment” ; and it was pointedly refused. 

What with the recalcitrancy of Ross and the venomous 
tricks of the convicts, the Governor’s well-meant attempts 
to make friends with the aboriginals, who at the first seem 
to have been kindly disposed, met with but indifferent 
success. The convicts—one can hardly regret it—fell 
victims, some of them, to the just resentment of the simple 
savages, and Phillip himself was severely wounded by a 
panic-stricken native in the midst of a friendly palaver. 
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Things dragged on till 1789, and it was more than two 
years since any communication had arrived from the home 
authorities. . The prospect was beyond measure depressing. 
Tench, a captain of the marines, wrote home by the Sirius : 
“The ae is pe all dispute a wretched one, and 
totally incapable of yielding to Great Britain any return 
for colonising it.” Another writer described it succinctly 
as ‘“‘the outcast of God’s works.”” On November 1, 1789; 
the allowance of stale pork and verminous rice was reduced 
by athird. On April 1, 1790, the weekly ration of each 
person, without distinction, was diminished to four pounds 
of flour, two pounds and a half of salt pork, and one pound 
and a half of 1 rice. Famine was striding upon them, and 
vainly they swept the wide spaces of the ocean with tele- 
scopes that brought them not within a thousand leagues of 
a sail, One officer had already gone mad of melancholy, 
and was rowing himself backwards and forwards between 
two headlands all day long in a skiff. But the Governor 
attended, with unshaken confidence, to the daily business 
of the settlement, and by the Sirius wrote home a very 
quiet and businesslike account of the conditions. 

For early in February the Sirius had been despatched to 
China, in company of the Supply. The life of the settle- 
ment depended, it would seem, upon her: 


Nothing more was seen of them [writes the youn 
lieutenant, Southwell] till the 5th April, when at daybrea 
he was roused from his slumbers by the look-out man, with 
the news that a sail was in sight. The ship, as she neared 
the land, was judged by him to be the Supply, though he 
wondered at her returning so soon. Foreboding an acci- 
dent, he desired the gunner to notice if the people mustered 
thick on her decks as she came in under the headland. His 
misgivings were well-founded—the ship was the Supply, 
and the Sirius had left her bones on Norfolk Island. .. . 


At last, no moment too soon to forestall an end of im- 
measurable horror, the groping glasses discerned another 
sail. Let Tench finish the story : 


The weather was wet and tempestuous; but the body is 
Celicate only when the soul is at ease. We pushed through 
wind and rain, the anxiety of our sensations every moment 
redoubling. At last we read ‘“‘ London” on herstern. . . . 
A few minutes completed our wishes, and we found our- 
selves on board the Lady Juliana, transport, with two 
hundred and twenty-five of our countrywomen, whom 
crime or misfortune had condemned to exile. 


Among the trifles of news she brought was that of the 
French Revolution. 

In 1791, not before he had seen the colony fairly in train, 
Phillip’s health broke down; he must ask leave to retire ; 
and King, the second of the dynasty of naval governors, 
reigned in his stead. Phillip died in 1814, and it was only 
nine years ago, through inquiries set on foot by the New 
South Wales Government, that his tomb was discovered in 
St. Nicholas’s Church, Bathampton, near Bath, So little 
did the Empire-of so many makers take note of him. 
For, after all, he was just a brave sailor-man who did what 
he was told. 

Mr. Recke and Mr. Jeffery have done an extremity of 
justice to their matter; even to the detail of a good 
index. 


A Surfeit of London. 


Stories of the Streets of London. By H. Barton Baker. 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue general anecdotal survey of London is surely out of 
date, and this for two reasons: firstly, it has been suffi- 
ciently done ; and, secondly, London is grown too big to 
admit of its being done well any longer. The penalty on 
such an attempt is a certain dilution of style and tepidity 
of sentiment ; clichés are hatched in swarms, and a thousand 
involuntary exaggerations and unrealities have to be 
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employed in order to cover the enormous subject-area with 
any sort of grace. No author can feel an eager personal 
interest in half the persons and topics which London 
secretes in her enormous past; hence such an interest must 
be simulated, and the reader’s attention whipped and 
tickled and cajoled as he is dragged round the never- 
ending streets. 

This discrepancy between author and subject breeds 
terrible inevitabilities of description. Dr. Johnson is “the 

onderous lexicographer.” We have “ dear, delightful 

harles Lamb” breathlessly and needlessly dropped upon 
the page. When a person is too uninteresting for the 
author to describe he is set down as ‘“‘ the famous” so and 
so; as Dr. Sacheverell, “the famous High Church 
champion,” and John Emery, “the celebrated Yorkshire 
comedian.” Hobbes, we are told, ‘wrote his famous 
Leviathan in Fetter-lane.” But when Izaak Walton’s 
house in Fleet-street is located the case is different. The 
reader’s taste must be flattered, and the house becomes 


the picturesque carved-fronted dwelling where the master 
of the gentle art, Izaak Walton, carried on his millinery 
business, and from which, many a time and oft, he has 
started, humming one of his quaint, sweet ballads, upon 
those piscatorial expeditions to the banks of the Lea, 
imm rtalised in The Compleat Argler. 


And so we rush on. Places are “haunted.” We are 
bidden to ‘‘ conjure up their memories,” and though con- 
juring up spirits is, at the best of times, an exhausting 
business, our ear is still pulled, and we follow through the 
endless changes of place, costume, sentiment, everything. 
We travel from Dan to Beersheba, and ache to find no 
square inch of the way barren. 

It is a positive relief, in turning over Mr. Baker's 
industrious pages of anecdote, to alight now and then on 
something which detaches itself from the hurly-burly of 
reminiscence and compilation. Thus the newspapers have 
lately compared M. Guérin’s exploit in the Rue de Chabrol . 
to that of Sir Francis Burdett at No. 80, Piccadilly, Mr. 
Baker gives the latter story in these words: 


The mention of Sir Francis Burdett conjures up a 
reminiscence of No. 80, Piccadilly, which was the residence 
of ‘*Old Glory,” as he was nicknamed by his admirers. 
In Cobbett’s Politic.i Register, 1810, he denounced the House 
of Commons as a set of borough-mongers and violators of 
Magna Charta. Parliament was more jealous of its honour 
then than now—perhaps it had more honour to be jealous 
of—and an order was issued for his committal to the Tower. 
As soon as the news spread abroad a vast concourse filled 
Piccadilly from Hyde Park Corner to the Haymarket, and 
every person who came that way was compelled to take off 
his hat and shout for the idol of the hour, or—take the 
consequences, The Life Guards were called out, the Riot 
Act read. Nevertheless the mob commanded every house- 
holder to illuminate his windows on pain of having them 
smashed. Those who obeyed were raided by the military, 
and their lights were extinguished. Thereupon the logical 
crowd battered inall glass within stone’sthrow, and wounded 
and even killed several innocent people. On the morning of 
the third day of the riot the Sergeant-at-Arms, with a 

sse of constables, forced his way to the house, followed 

y a carriage and a detachment of soldiers. Upon entering 
the drawing-room they found themselves in the presence 
of a very strikingly arranged dramatic tableau. Sir Francis 
was posed in the centre of a group which consisted of his 
wife, his three sisters, his brother-in-law, Mr. Coutts, the 
banker, and Mr. O’Connor, while his son, a boy of fourteen, 
was reading aloud Magna Charta. 


It should be added, in conclusion, that Mr. Baker’s 
pages, though not inspired, are never dull, and that they 
are well adapted to impart a first acquaintance with the 
associations of London streets and an initial enthusiasm. 
Mr. Charles G. Harper’s illustrations are good; some of 
them are excellent. 








An Ambassador of Commerce. 
The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great 


Mogul. 2 vols. (Hakluyt 

Society.) 

Tue Ilakluyt Society have done well in including the 
journal of Sir Thomas Roe among their publications. 
For, as we pointed out in reviewing another book of Mr. 
Foster’s last week, Sir Thomas Roe fairly deserves to be 
counted amongst the Makers of the Empire. The journal, 
of course, has been published a sccre of times, from its 
first appearance in Purchas his Pilgrimes onwards, But 
previous editions have been merely abridgments, and 
Mr. Foster has the honour of being the first to give Roe’s 
own MS. in extenso. He has further inserted at appro- 
riate places in the text some fifty of the ambassador's 
etters and despatches, gleaned from various sources, and 
has added divers other illustrations, many of which are 
drawn from the lively narrative of the chaplain Terry. 

Sir Thomas Roe was the scion of a famous City family, 
who had received an Oxford education and had made his 
way to Court. He was an intimate friend of the English 
Marcellus, Prince Henry, and of his unfortunate sister, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, the ‘‘Queen of Hearts.” The 
voyage to India was not his first experience of distant 
travel. In 1610 he had fitted out a couple of pinnaces, 
had made sail to Guiana, and had explored some three 
hundred miles of the then little known Amazon River. 
He was “of a pregnant understandinge, well spoken, 
learned, industrious, and of a comelie personage,” and 
when the governors of the East India Company decided 
that the interests of their factors at Surat required the 
presence of a competent representative at the court of the 
Great Mogul, they could not have made a better choice 
than they did. Roe was glad enough to undertake the 
mission. His patrimony was impoverished, and the dis- 
solution of the ‘ Addled Parliament” of 1614 had left him 
without active occupation. He set out for India in the 
Lion, under Captain Keeling, in February, 1615. Although 
chosen and salaried by the East India Company, he took 
rank as an ambassador of King James and was empowered 
to negotiate a permanent treaty with the Great Mogul. 
He landed at Surat in September, and after victoriously 
overcoming the difficulties put in his way by the Portu- 
guese and by the native governor of the district, he reached 
Ajmere, where Jahangir, the son of the great Akbar, was 
holding his court, in December. The Journal gives a 
vivid picture of the personalities and intrigues of seven- 
teenth century India, and in particular of Jahangir 
himself—weak, but amiable—and of his destined successor 
Khurram, the future builder of Agra and Delhi. Jahangir, 
for a great monarch, was singularly greedy for presents, 
and, much to Roe’s annoyance, the parsimony of the East 
India Company made it very difficult to satisfy his 
demands. In particular, he was interested in the works 
of art which the ambassador had brought from England, 
and the Journal describes some amusing scenes which took 
_ On one occasion Jahingir had six copies of one of 

oe’s miniatures made by native artists, and defied him to 
tell the original from among them, This he did, but 
with great difficulty, and the King “‘ was very merry and 
joyfull and craked like a Northern man.” Later on 
Jahangir heard that Roe had another miniature which he 
had not shown him. 


Hee asked for the Picture. I showed him two. Hee 
sezmed astonished at one of them; and demanded whose 
it was. I answered a frend of myne that was dead. Hee 
Asked mee if I would giue it him. I replied that I 
esteemed it more than any thing I possessed, bezause it 
was the Image of one that I loued dearly and Could neuer 
recouer: but that if his Maiestie would pardon mee my 
fancy and accept of the other, which was a french picture 
bat excellent woorke, I would most willingly giue it him. 
He sent we thancks, but that it was that only picture hee 
desiered, and loued as well as I, and that if I would giue 


E‘lited by William Foster. 
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it him hee would better esteeme of it than the richest 
jewell in his house. I answered I was not soe in loue 
with anything that I would refuse to Content his Maiestie. 
I was extreame glad to doe him seruice, and if I could 
giue him a better demonstration of my affection, which 
was my hart to doe him seruice, I was ready to t 
it to him. At which hee bowed to mee and replyed it 
was sufficient that I had giuen it: and hee confessed hee 
neuer sawe so much arte, so much bewty, and Conjured 
mee t> tell him truly whither euer such a woeman liuel. 
I assuered him ther did liue that this did resemble in all 
things but perfection, and was now dead. Hee returned 
mee that hee tooke my willingnes very kindly, but that, 
seeing I had soe freely giuen him that I esteemed so 
much, he would not robb mee of yt: only hee would show 
yt his ladyes and Cause his woorkmen to make him 5 Coppyes, 
and if I knew myne owne I should have yt. I answered 
I had freely and willingly giuen it and was extreamly 
gladd of his Maiesties acceptance. He replyed he would 
not take yt: that hee loued mee the better for louinge 
the remembrance of my frende, and knew what an injurye 
yt was to take it from mee; by noe means hee would 
not keepe yt, but only take copyes, and with his owne 
hand hee would returne yt, and his wiues should weare 
them. 


Evidently Roe attached some sentimental value to the 
miniature in question, and Mr. Foster suggests that it was 
that of his wife. She was the widow of Sir George Beeston, 
and Roe seems to have married her somewhat secretly just 
before he started on his voyage. But if so, why did he 
make what Mr. Foster calls the “diplomatic statement” 
that the original of the miniature “‘ was now dead”? Is 
it certain that Lady Beeston was not Roe’s second wife ? 
John Donne wrote him a letter in 1607 in which he enclosed 
a letter to “‘ your lady.” This, however, is not as con- 
clusive as it looks, for Donne was always communicating 
with Lady Bedford and other great ladies of his acquaint- 
ance through his friends and theirs. 

Sir Thomas Roe did not succeed in getting the desired 
treaty out of Jahangir, and to this extent he must be said 
to have failed in his mission. The wily Mogul was 
unwilling to treat an Occidental King on the footing of 
equality which he reserved for the Shah of Persia and the 
Sultan of Constantinople. He would only extend to the 
factors at Surat the dubious protection of revocable farmdns. 
But at the same time it is clear that the personal impres- 
sion produced by the intrepidity and the statesmanlike 
bearing of Roe upon the Indian court was a considerable 
one, and the total outcome of his diplomacy was an 
immense increase of English prestige in the Kast. Roe 
had got the footing, which the factors before his coming 
had desired in vain, at the seat of empire: 


The provincial authorities were restrained from acts of 
oppression by fear of representations at headquarters, and 
thus time was given for the English to root themselves 
firmly in the country and to accustom the natives to their 
presence. By the time Roe left India this had been accom- 
plished; all danger from the Portuguese appeared to have 
passed away; concessions had been obtained which ‘‘ he 
thought as much in generell as he could expect or desire” ; 
and a good understanding had been established with the 
court. 


Roe returned to India in 1618 with a flowery letter of 
goodwill from the Mogul to King James. His after career 
is part of English history. Twice again he was sent 
as royal ambassador—once to Constantinople, whence he 
brought back the great Codex Alexandrinus of the British 
Museum; once to Sweden, to negotiate a truce between 
that country and Poland. Then he suffered a grave dis- 
appointment, when Windebank was preferred to him as 
successor to Carleton in the Secretaryship of State. He 
retired to the country, until his services were again in 
request in connexion with the attempts to wind up the 
Thirty Years’ War. He sat in the Long Parliament, but 
could not bring himself to take up arms against either his 
king or his country, and obtained leave to retire to Bath 
for his health. 
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Other New Books. 


Tne VINEDRESSER, AND OTUER PoEms. 
By T. Srurcze Moorg. 


Mr. Sturge Moore belongs to the class of poets who 
ossess abundant art and technical accomplishment, but are 
acking in central inspiration. Here is a piece which 
reprex nts his average gift : 


To Stow Music. 


Like shovels white of porcelain 

In pyramids of r. ses deep, 

Are shells half scooped into brown sand 
Which ebbing waves drew on a heap. 
Like blush by smooth nail overlain 

Are others; five for either hand, 

Nay, plenty for both hands and feet 

Of Venus when she walks the strand 
Escaped from perfumed Temple’s heat. 
Like wail which for Adonis rang, 

Drawn up and round a hollow maze, 

In others dwells a wealth of sound 

That she prefers to all men’s praise. 
Made coral by a moment’s pang 

And suapt off from true hearts are found 
The branching red rich veins of those, 
Who, wounded by her son, have drowned 
Seeking a ‘‘sea-change’’ for their woes. 


The idle nymphs in caves far down, 
Secluded life-long from alarms, 
Where distance lulls the billow’s roar 
And moony sea-light dreams of day, 
Made every shell that strews the shore. 
They with their handywork do crown 

* ‘Long tresses—twine their grand white arms 
With chains of cowries, and array 
Their necks and bosoms. . . . Naught of lily 
(Since Venus never tells) know they, 
Naught of the tender violet’s charms, 
Of daisy naught, nor daffodilly ! ” 


Here you have the merits and defects of Mr. Moore’s 
verse. It is carefully wrought, with sound knowledge and 
taste; though even here, “Like blush by smooth nail 
overlain,” and ‘Like wail which for Adonis rang,” are 
awkward contractions, which should be left to versifiers 
less expert than Mr. Moore. One can see that he, has 
studied diction with an eye to colour. But there is small 
central impulse, a vacuum of compelling thought or 
emotion. The diction, in consequence, with all its deli- 
berate choiceness, has no inevitability, no magic. In fine, 
it is a dilletante book, which may be read with pleasure by 
dilletantes, but-can hardly grip those who take their poetry 
seriously. (Unicorn Press.) 


’ 
—_ 


Tne Eartvom or Wittes. By Jonn Henry METOALFE 


‘‘Time hath his revolutions; there must be an end to 
all temporal things—jinis rerum—an end of names and 
dignities and whatsoever is terrene; and why not of 
De Vere? For where is De Boum? Where is Mow- 
BRAY? Where is Mortimer? Nay, what is more, and 
most of all, where is Pranracanet? These are entombed 
in the urns and sepulchres of mortality.”” Odsbodkin, 
what opportunities of eloquence come to a judge! These 
words, uttered by Lord Chief Justice Crew, in reference 
to the Earldom of Oxford, are worthy of Sir Thomas 
Browne. But, said the judge, “I suppose that there 
is no man that hath any apprehension of gentry and 
nobleness, but his affection stands to the continuance 
of so noble a name and fame, and would take hold of a 
twig or twine thread to uphold it.” The “twine thread” of 
the lapsed Wiltes peerage is, so to speak, skeined by Mr. 
Metcalfe in these handsome pages containing the story of 
the earldom conferred by Richard II. on Sir William le 
Scrope. The life of this brave man and loyal supporter of 
a weak monarch has been made familiar to Englishmen 
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by Shakespeare. Here it is set forth with such picturesque 
details as the following : 

His manors were so numerous and in so many counties 
that, it is said, he could, when riding from his castle of 
Upsall, in Yorkshire, to London and returning thither, 
always rest each night on his journey in some manor house 
upon his own land. 


It was in holding Bristol Castle for the king against 
Bolingbroke that the Earl lost his cause and his head ; 


Duke of Anmerle.—Is Bushy, Greene, and the Earl of 
Wiltshire dead ? 

Scroop.—Ay, all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 
Unfortunately for the earldom there was no lineal heir, and 
the King’s Charter was held to limit the succession to such 
heirs, excluding collateral descent. The question slept for 
centuries, but in 1859 the present head of the Scrope 
family claimed the peerage, and his claim was heard by 
the House of Lords. On that occasion Mr. Metcalfe 
thinks that the decision virtually rested with Lord 
Chelmsford and a Scotch law lord, Lord Colonsay. Proof 
of descent was admitted, but Lord Chelmsford disallowed 
the claim on two grounds: firstly, on the ground that the 
Charter assumed to “give to a dignity a descendible 
quality unknown to the law,” although in this contention 
he had a powerful precedent against him; secondly, 
because for a very long time the peerage had not been 
claimed, showing (in his lordship’s opinion) that it was the 
“belief of those who would have been entitled to succeed 
that no right of succession remained.”’ This decision evoked 
a powerful protest from a number of peers, headed by the 
Duke of Norfolk; and Mr. Metcalfe has no difficulty in 
presenting a strong case for the revival of the Wiltes 
peerage. This is virtuallya handsome Blue Book on the 
claim. (Chiswick Press 10s. 6d. net.) 





Mammon § Co. By E. F. Benson. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Mr. Benson, after a digression towards Byron’s Greece, 
here returns to the Mayfair of Dodo, and is found not to 
have increased in stature. But as a delineator of a cer- 
tain stratum of fast, or ‘“ smart,” society, with all its 
merry frothiness and well-groomed immoralities, he is as 
entertaining as ever. Kit, Lady Conybeare, does not, per- 
haps, quite reach the audacious altitudes of Dodo; but 
that may be because Dodo came before her. Possibly the 
aa who now read Mr. Benson for the first time will wish 
or nothing better. That Kit is of the same genus 
we can show in a moment. ‘‘ Dear Jean Worth!” she 
cries in a new dress (orange chiffon, in four tints, with a 
net of pale mandarin yellow all over it, to which was tacked 
a cusped acanthus pattern of sequins), “what a lot of 
money I owe him, and what a lot of pleasure he gives 
me! Ishould be puzzled to say which was the greater.” 
Unhappily, Kit’s gaiety lasts only for half the book, and 
then Mr. Benson, deeming himself a merciless realist 
instead of only a satirical observer, plunges that agreeable 
young woman in a complication of miseries, which, cul- 
minating in a serious illness, lead her, vid an angelic 
young American sister-in-law, to what we feel sure is dull 
and unepigrammatic reformation. No more recklessness 
about money, no more creations by Worth, no more cheat- 
ing at baccarat, no more gambling in West Australians, 
no more /iaisons with other members of the peerage; and, 
what is more serious, no more frivolous speeches. 

Kit’s high spirits having been disposed of so prema- 
turely we have to get what amusement we can from Mrs. 
Murchison, an American Malaprop, admiration for whose 
possibilities sometimes carries Mr. Benson away. Thus, 
on one occasion she is describing her winter on the Nile : 
‘‘Then another day we went to see the tree under which 





the Virgin Mary sat when she went to Egypt, which was 
really a remarkable coincidence, because my name is Mary 
too, and the guide gave us a leaf from it as a memento 
Mary. Ah, dear me, how charming and quaint it all was! 
Then we went up the river in our own private diabetes and 
stuck on a sandbank for weeks.” It will be noticed that 
Mr. Benson is still very young. On another occasion also 
the author’s mischief carries him, we think, a little too far. 
He writes: ‘‘Many people have their own pet plan of 
sending themselves to sleep. . . . Kit’s method, though 
she usually fell asleep immediately, was to enumerate her 
dislikes. This was a long and remarkably varied list, 
beginning ‘ Marie Corelli, parsnips,’ and she seldom got 
to the end of it.” We doubt if that is quite sportsman- 
like. 

We have said enough to indicate that Mammon § Co. is 
amusing. It cannot be said that itis more. Mr. Benson 
asks to be taken seriously as the historian of 1899 London 
society, but we are unable to oblige him. To feel any but 
the most superficial interest in these well-dressed puppets 
of his, and their alleged astounding relations to each other, 
is not possible. Yet we will continue to be entertained as 
long as Mr. Benson invites us. 


Thady Halloran of the Irish Brigade. By J. W. Breslin. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


TnEsE continental adventures of a fighting Irishman in 
the service of Charles Edward are done in a manner so 
neat and workmanlike that it seems harsh to say that 
their intrinsic value is small. Yet there is nothing else to 
be said; and the book only proves once more that skill 
withtut original inspiration is futile. Mr. Breslin has 
seen again all the old scenes, felt the old feelings, heard 
the old phrases. 

What of this? ‘‘Thady dexterously mixed a large pro- 
portion of the brandy with the wine, and plied the courier 
with the mixture, while serving Gagdon and himself but 
sparingly from what was still left in the preceding flagon.”’ 

And again: ‘‘ For answer, Thady’s sword leapt from 
the scabbard; but ere the blades could cross .. .” 
When the fair one confessed herself frail, ‘“ Thady 
staggered and passed his hand across his eyes as if the 
whole world had suddenly grown dark to him, and his face 
was contorted by the fierce working of the passions within. 
Once he opened his lips to speak, but . . .” (Our italics.) 

Further: ‘In a flash he was sprawling on the floor 
and Thady was standing over him. ‘I’m as big a black- 
guard, maybe, as the best of ye; but i’m not that kind of 
blackguard.’” (An “ unmannerly knave”’ had assaulted 
a& woman. ) 

And so one might continue. The volume is a series of 
outworn clichés. We do not mean to assert that it is not 
readable. One can read it ‘‘ without fatigue” of brain 
or heart. It is like drinking tea or smoking a cigarette— 
neither here nor there. ‘The curious fact is that Mr. 
Breslin undoubtedly has talent concealed about him. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Orance Grr. By Str Watrer Besant. 


Sir Walter Besant’s new novel opens in London in the 
year 1760, and is concerned mainly with young Will 
Halliday ; with his reversion to £100,000; with his cousin 
Matthew, who wants him to sell it; with Mr. Probus, an 
attorney of the most transparent rascality; and with the 
“ orange girl,” sweet Jenny Wilmot, the actress of Drury 
Lane. The money motive works strongly, and introduces 
us to the King’s Bench and Newgate. Throughout we 
have a carefully drawn London background. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 
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To Lonpon Town By Arraur Morrtsoy. 


Herein the author of Jules of Mean Streets and A Child 
of the Jago, books to which the new story is related, makes 
a departure. The life of the East End is still his theme, 
but the sunnier, healthier side is this time depicted. We 
are taken, for instance, to Epping Forest ; and even though 
squalor is still present, a certain sense of romance is 
present too. (Methuen. 6s.) 


A Name To Consure Witn. By Jonn Strance WINTER. 


The author of Bootle’s Baby here deserts soldiers for the 
literary life. Her heroine is Mary Lessingham, the 
daughter of a suddenly-impoverished millionaire and wife 
of a journalist. Being put to it for means of subsistence, 
she took to novel-writing and became an idol of the 
hour. Her first book was called ‘‘ Day Dawn,” and her 
first publisher Winklemann. The tragedy of the story is 
that, in order to sustain herself in an artificial life of 
literature and society, the heroine takes to stimulants, and 
is enslaved by them. (White. 6s.) 


Tue WEtt-Sinkers. By Ernert Quinn. 


The author’s name is given variously as Ethel Quinn, on 
the cover, and Teth Quin, on the title-page. The book isa 
new volume in the ‘Overseas Library,” and is a grim 
little story of life on a New South Wales station. The 
more unlovely side of Australia may be studied here. 
“Leave the tall gum-trees to overlook the weary plains. 
Leave them all, and close the pages of a disappointing 
story of a disappointing land.” That is the end. 
(Unwin. 2s.) 


Tue Unsgen Hann. By Lawrence L. Lynou. 


A complex, yet clear, melodramatic story of wealth, 
and marriage, and murder, opening on the evening when 
“the great suburban mansion was ablaze with light.” 
Even the reader who likes this kind of story will be in- 
clined to endorse the words of Rob Jocelyn: “In all my 
experience I never saw a case so tangled up, so difficult to 
terminate without a thorough expose, almost unbearable 
for some of those most interested.” (Ward, Lock, & Co. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tue Srory or a Kiss. By Anprew R. Cowan, 


The kiss was given by Mary Ainslie to Mr. Carlow 
under the impression that he was Allan Failford, her 
betrothed. Thenceforward all was frustration and General 
Post between the lovers. The story, by the way, which 
was related to the author and is retold by him, is a rather 
interesting departure in narration. (Unwin. js.) 


An AMERICAN CITIZEN, By Mapetermeg L. Rytey. 


This novel is by the author of the play of the same 
name now running at a London theatre. ‘The action 
passes in New York and on the Riviera, and there is an 
abundance of smart dialogue. (Walter Scott, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Romance or Nun’s Hottow. By Rrerre. 


This terrifying sentence meets us on the third page: 
“And after a few miserable years, she returned to her 
father’s house, with her little infant daughter, only to 
linger a few short months, fading gradually away, day by 
day, until she was laid to rest in the little Chesskyand, by 
the side of her mother, who, in her day, had been a great 
beauty, and a ‘“ Zoast”” among all the neighbouring 
squires, who vied with each other to gain even a passing 
glance from the beautiful daughter of the impoverished 
Earl Stow, who had suitors and enough for her hand, 
empty as it was, and which she finally bestowed on Matt 
Darcy, to the great grief of many sporting sons of Mars, 
who had seen her undefeated in many a good and trying 
run with her father’s well-known pack.” (Digby, Long & 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 
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Tolstoi’s New Novel.* 


TuereE are those who attribute Tolstoi’s continual casti- 
gation of indulgence largely to disappointment, affirming 
that he did not condemn until the capacity for similar 
indulgence was no longer his. The taunt is contemptibie ; 
but we allude to it here for the definite reason that one 
thing which Resurrection demonstrates very clearly is the 
advantage that it can be to a great novelist to be old in 
years and in experience, and to have burnt the candle 
freely when he was young. Moving and robust as the 
story is—and it would be hard to add to the vigour of 
some passages—it is yet always the work of an old man. 
The incidents may be the incidents of the youngest realist 
among us, but behind them all is the pity, the knowledge, 
the understanding of age. Mixed with this sympathetic 
insight is a grim irony which also gains force from the 
age of the observer who uses it. When a young man 
points at grotesque inconsistencies we are not much 
moved. ‘ He will come to think them necessary,” we say, 
and pass on. But when a man who has been through the 
fire, a man who, many years ago, could write Anna 
Kavrénina and The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, is found tearing 
the mask from things, we are bound to attend. Thus, 
near the beginning of the book it is necessary that in the 
account of a trial for murder the glamour that ordinarily 
hangs over a court of law shall, for the reader’s right 
comprehension of the author’s purpose, be removed. 
Tolstoi, with perfect gravity, proceeds to remove it. At 
the moment one does not perhaps notice what is happening, 
but by the time the scene is over, and Maslova has been 
sentenced to Siberia for a crime she did not commit, the 
full force of the author’s saturnine device is felt, and we 
know in ascore of ways that no one sitting in judgment 
upon her is more honest than this prostitute, and most are 
less so. Here is an example: 

The president, who had to take. the chair, had arrived 
early. The president was a tall, stout man, with long 
grey whiskers. Though married, he led a very loose life, 
and his wife did the same, so they did not stand in each 
other’s way. This morning he had received a note from 
a Swiss girl, who had formerly been a governess in his 
house, and who was now on her way from South Russia 
to St. Petersburg. She wrote that she would wait for him 
between five and six p.m. in the Hotel Italia. This made 
him wish to begin and get through the sitting as soon as 
— so to have time to call before six p.m. on the 
ittle red-haired Olara Vasilievna, with whom he had 
begun a romance in the country last summer. He went 
into a private room, latched the door, took a pair of dumb- 
bells out of a cupboard, moved his arms twenty times 
upwards, downwards, forwards, and sideways, then holding 
the dumb-bells above his head, lightly bent his knees three 
times. 

As the trial proceeds, with its terrible issues, we now 
and then.observe the president glancing at the clock. To 
take another passage—the judges are entering the court. 
Everyone rises as they come in, Justice incarnate. 

Last came the third member of the court, the same 
Maithew Nikitich who was always late. He was a bearded 


* The Resurrection. By L. Tolstoi. (Brotherhood Pub- 
lishing Co.) 
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man, with large, round, kindly eyes. He was suffering 
from a catarrh of the stomach, and, according to his 
doctor's advice, he had begun trying a new treatment, and 
this had kept him at home longer than usual. Now, as he 
was ascending the platform, he had a pensive air. He was 
in the habit of making guesses in answer to all sorts of 
self-put questions by different curious means. Just now 
he had asked whether the new trestment would be bene- 
ficial. and had decided that it would cure his catarrh if the 
number of steps from the door to his chair would divide 
by three. He made twenty-six steps, but managed to get 
in a twenty-seventh just by bis chair. 


After this whatever is august about the tribunal’ has 
evaporated. Those keen eyes have pierced the “ glamour.” 
How very real it all becomes! — 

Among the jury who have to return a verdict on the 
case and vote for Maslova’s innocence or guilt is Count 
Tolstoi’s hero, Nekhludoff. Upon this circumstance and the 
fact that he recognises the prisoner as his aunt’s quondam 
protégée, whom years before he had seduced, the story rests. 
Nekhludoff is a character with whom readers. of Tolstoi 
are familiar—a mixture of good and evil, or rather, strength 
and weakness, in an aristocratic framework. He is rich 
and idle, but he is capable of thought, and the voice of 
duty can still be as a trumpet-call to him. As he sits in 
the jury-box and sees before him what he believes to be 
the result of his sin, anguish settles on his soul, and the 
turning-point of his life is reached. He determines to 
amend the past as far as possible. That night he takes 
his resolution : 


‘**T shall tell her, Katisha, that I am a scoundrel, and have 
sinned towards her, and will do all I can to ease her lot. 
Yes, I will see her, and will ask her to forgive me. 

** Yes, I will beg her pardon, as children do.” . . . He 
stopped—“‘ will marry her if it is necessary.” He stopped 
again, folded his hands in front of his breast, as he used to 
when a little child, lifted his eyes, and said, addressing 
some one: ‘Lord, help me, teach me, come and enter 
within me, and purify me of all this abomination.” 

He prayed and asked God to help him, to enter into him 
and cleanse him ; and what he was praying for had already 
happened ; the God within him had awakened in his con- 
sciousness. He felt himself one with Him, and therefore 
felt not only the freedom, fulness, and joy of life, but all 
the power of righteousness. All, all the best that a man 
could do he felt capable of doing. 

His eyes filled with tears as he was sayivg all this to 
himself, good and bad tears: good because they were tears 
of joy at the awakening of the spiritual being within him, 
the being which had been asleep all these years, and bad 
tears because they were tears of tenderness to himself at his 
own goodness. 


That is another passage which no young man would have 
written. 

It is with the progress of Nekhludoff’s resolution 
that the first volume is concerned. So far—as far as 
Chapter LIX.—it has not wandered ; although it receives 
a check when Maslova, whom he visits in prison, assures 
him that she would rather be hanged than do anything so 
dull as marry anyone, least of all himself. 

Resurrection should please both sections of the author’s 
followers—those that want a story, and those others also 
that ask only for messages. In Resurrection Tolstoi, 
ss with full consciousness, has fused his earlier and 
ater periods; his power of narration is in as full play as 
in The Cossacks, for example—that incomparable full- 
blooded tale—while, at the same time, here, with all his 
faculties alive, is the Great Iconoclast, the censor of idle 
living, of bloodshed, of excess, of hypocrisy, of everything 
contrary to the teaching of Christ. It is as though Tolstoi 
said: “The novel pure and simple I have lost heart to 
write; the sermon _ and simple you have no interest 
in reading ; you shall have the two inextricably mixed:” 
And since life is a didactic business, the story comes to 
be as much like a piece of life itself as if it were without 
deliberate moral purposes at all. 
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In style it is extremely simple and naive, almost 
childlike. Tolstoi’s aim being that his story shall be 
read—and it seems already to have readers of every 
European nationality—he has naturally adopted a manner 
straightforward and emphatic. He qualifies nothing. 
Everything is stated so dogmatically that no appeal seems 
possible. Nothing is hidden from this novelist: that is 
the impression conveyed. An ordinary novelist might allege 
half as much and be disbelieved, but there is someting in 
Tolstoi’s manner which carries conviction with it. It may 
be only trick; it may be only commanding personality ; 
it may be truly knowledge. For the moment, however, 
we are not concerned with criticism: this is merely an 
attempt to give an idea of Resurrection, and to recom- 
mend it. 


A Masterly Lie. 


In the case of Montserrat no other expression could 
fittingly be used to describe the condition of things than 
to say that the place has been wiped out. 


In these words, last Friday, the newspapers finally 
described the worst effect of the recent hurricane in the 
West Indies. There is surely a pleasant significance in 
the fact that three weeks had cenel before a news agency 
ventured, on the arrival of the mail from the West Indies, 
and on the authority of letters received by the Relief 
Committee, to supplement its original alarmist telegrams 
by this calm ratification. 

This discreet and truthful journalism recalls the case of 
an island catastrophe of the last century which was very 
differently handled. The event was the reported blowing 
up of the island of St. Vincent, and the journalism was 
Daniel Defoe’s. In sober fact, the island was not blown 
up, or even damaged, but Defoe imposed his masterly lie 
upon London for the very same length of time which—in 
this age of telegraphs—has been devoted to obtaining the 
truth about the West Indian hurricane. 

Defoe’s narrative appeared in MMist’s Journal of July 5, 
1718. In those days there were no press agencies. Mer- 
chantmen, sailing slowly under convoy, would arrive at last 
in the Thames, and the sailors would soon be spinning their 
yarns in the dens of Redriff and Wapping. By this 
means, and by the letters received by City merchants, the 
news of an earthquake or other event, such as this of St. 
Vincent, would break upon the coffee-houses, and find its 
way into the Flying Posts, the Intelligencers, and all the 
rival prints of that gossipping age. As everyone wanted 
news, and as news could not be quickly checked or 
supplemented, there was the strongest temptation to inflate 
a rumour into a detailed narrative. The clever journalist 
was he who could lie plausibly. Now of all journalists, 
and of all liars, Defoe was the greatest. This coffee- 
house tale, of St. Vincent going up in dust to the skies, 
would hit his taste to a miracle. He had done things 
in this kind before; and there need not be the slightest 
delay in giving the public satisfaction—in Mist’s Journal. 

Defoe began his narrative with the assurance of an 
artist. Having no more fact to go upon than would just 
wet his pen, he declared that he was overwhelmed with 
reports of the event, the like of which “ never happened 
since the Creation, or, at least, since the destruction of the 
Earth by Water in the general Deluge.” 


Our accounts of this come from so many several hands, 
and several places, that it would be impossible to bring 
all the letters separately into this Journal; and, when 
we had done so, or attempted to do so, would have the 
story confus’d, and the World not perfectly inform’d 
We have therefore thought it better to give the sub- 
stance of this amazing Accident in one collection, making 
together as fall and as distinct account of the whole as 
we believe is possible to come at by any intelligence 
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whatsoever; and at the close of this account we shall 
give some probable guesses at the natural cause of so 
terrible an operation. : 


Defoe proceeds with marble gravity to describe the island 
of St. Vincent, its position, physical character, and people. 
Next, he gently leads up to the catastrophe by stating 
that, on March 24, a French sloop, which had passed 
the island two days previously, arrived at Martinico. The 
master of the sloop reported that he had purchased some 
fish from the savages of St. Vincent, who Seoughhs them to 
him in three canoes, and that all was safe on the island for 
anything that he perceived. However, one of the Indians 
had told them that they had been frightened with earth- 
quakes for some time. On the 27th, in the morning 
(Defoe proceeds), all those parts of the seas were darkened 
in a dreadful and mysterious manner, which no one could 
account for, though it was to be mentioned that on the 26th, 
about eleven o’clock at night, a dreadful flash of lightning, 
as it seemed, was witnessed from some neighbourin 
islands, where the effects of the disaster were perceiv 
long before their cause was known. 

By dwelling on these phenomena, and making them 
seem real, Defoe prepares his readers to accept their grand 
cause. Thus he describes, with the nicest assumption 
of knowledge, how fine dust fell all about those parts, but 
—you are to note—not all of a thickness, for (here you 
a a vision of Defoe rummaging among piles of foreign 
etters) 


some Ships had it nine inches, others a foot thick— 
upon their Decks; the Island of Martinico is covered with 
it at about 7 to 9 inches thick; at Barbadoes it is fright- 
ful, even to St. Christopher’s it exceeded four inches; it 
is fallen over the whole extent of the Isle of Hispaniola, 
and there is no doubt but it has been seen on the Con- 
tinent of New Spain, about the point of Guiana, or the 
mouth of the Oronoco, all which will perhaps be accounted 
for in some measure in the following Narrative. 


Observe how Defoe pretends to sympathise with his 
reader’s incredulity, and promises him light if he will but 
grope on. The dust having continued to fall for several 
days and no man being able ‘‘to find out, or so much as 
guess, at the meaning of it, or of any natural Cause to 
produce it till the whole came to discover itself,” the news 
came by “‘some Vessels that were under sail, in the Night 
of the 26th, belonging to Martinico,” by which we had the 
following particulars: that 


on the night of the said 26th, about Midnight, the whole 
Island of St. Vincent rose up in the Air, with a most 
dreadful eruption of Fire from underneath the Earth, and 
an inconceivable Noise in the Air at its rising up, that it 
was not only blown up, but blown out of the very sea, 
with a dreadful force, as it were torn up by the Roots, or 
blown up from the Foundations of the Rarth. 


We have it now, and Defoe’s game is to heap up the 
wonder while his readers are yet speechless. ‘The Terror 
was inexpressible, and cannot be represented by Words.” 
The island “‘ was rais’d so furiously that the Earth was 
entirely separated into small particles of Dust, .. . and 
fell light and gradually, like a small but thick Mist.” 
But whereas the more solid parts of the island ‘‘suppos’d 
to be of Stone, Slate, or Clay,” would not dissipate in the 
air, these parts fell in solid masses into the sea, where 
(our author sagely reflects) they must have made sounds 
like cannon. Having appeared to reason privately that 
there must have been sounds like cannon, the arch-humbug 
bethinks himself that these were the ‘‘ Reports or Blows 
which were heard even to St. Christopher’s Island (which 
is a vast distance from St. Vincent), and of which the 
people in these Islands, as well as in the Ships, heard 
about a thousand or twelve hundred distinct Blows or 
Reports, and supposed it to be the Noise of Guns.” 

asily divining his reader’s next demand, Defoe tells 
how, when the intelligence got abroad, sloops, barques, and 
all kinds of vessels, sailed to the spot to inquire and give 
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aid; and we are shown these mariners cruising about, 
rubbing their eyes in bewilderment, blaming their steers- 
men, and taking observations, and finally realising that 
the island was no more, and had left no vestige on the face 
of the waters except— Defoe loves to recommend a stagger- 
ing fiction by a small concession—“ three little rocks,” 
while the Sea that swept over it was “‘ excessive deep, and 
no Bottom to be found, at two hundred Fathom.” 

Defoe now proceeds to look for probable causes of the 
disaster, and with admirable candour and caution affects to 
see two possible explanations: (1) an earthquake, or (2) 
subterranean fires on which a vast body of water was let 
loose. But first he loftily pooh-pochs those who 


by casting up the Dimensions of the Island, to reduce it to 
cubical inches, are pretending to tell us what weight of 
Earth this Blast has rais’d up, and consequently would 
tell us what force it was that must raise it; but this is a 
— needless Enquiry, and many Ways impracticable 
a ° 


An earthquake he rejects as too weak an instrument; 
because—and here his frankness in stating the problem 
becomes positively dazzling— 


for an Island to be blown up into the Air, as if it were 
undermin’d and b'own up by Gun-powder, like a Bastion 
in a Town besieged ; and, for the force to be such, as to 
blow up the solid Earth into the third Region, as we may 
say,—to such a stupendous prodigious height, as to have it 
go up an Island. and come p men in Sand ;—go up in Bulk, 
and come down in Atoms ;—to go up Teoritinien and be 
spread about to 100 miles distance ;—this is unaccountable, 
but by some Force superior to that of ten Millions of 
Barrels of Gun-powder. 


Defoe therefore favours the idea that an inrush of the 
sea on subterranean fires had caused steam to generate on 
such a scale that a stupendous explosion followed. This 
theory he ingeniously supports by references to hot springs, 
and by volcanoes, of which he gives a cloud of names. 
He even observes that a vast body of the sea invading a 
i body of fire would “ not fail to blow up, not such an 
sland as St. Vincent only, but an Island 40 times as big, 
in meg to the extent of the Fire below.” All this 
is brought forward so gradually, so plausibly, with such 
nice deductions and asides, not omitting an ascription of 
power to the Creator—who “might as easily Blow this 
whole Earth up”—that one might suppose that the 
work of deception was done. But Defoe knows better. 
He knows that the spell of his narrative is likely to be 
broken when the reader returns to actual life, to the sober 
incidents of present time and place. And so he seeks to 
bring home the destruction of St. Vincent by associating it 
with these very actualities. The bursting of the island of 
St. Vincent through a conversion of the sea into steam 
may be familiarised, he says (the italics are ours, the 
impudence Defoe’s), “ by the throwing a Pail of Water 
hastily into a Furnace—suppose such as a Brewer's 
Furnace—which will immediately burst out again, with a 
violence proportioned to the quantity of Water.” This is 
delicious, but it is not all. ‘The fictive and remote catas- 
trophe shall be allied to a catastrophe real and authentic. 
Let the last doubting Thomas nin 


a very sad accident which happened not many years ago 
in London, and which most people have heard of—viz., at 
the Foundary at Windmill Hill, by Moorfields, where the 
Metal for casting of a great Gun, running into a Mould ill 
prepared, and which had receiv’d some Water (tho’ by the 
relation of all concerned in it, and that were alive, that 
Water, by the Cavity of the Mould, could not be equal to 
« Gallon; yet it blew up the whole Work, and blew the 
melted Metal up, as light as if it had been the lightest 
Earth, throwing it about the whole Place, separated in 
small parts like Drops, so that it overwhelmed, as with a 
Shower of Molten Brass, those that were near, and almost 
all who were in the Piace were either kill’d or terribly 
hurt by it. 
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Three weeks after this amazing concoction had appeared, 
when its hypnotic force had weakened, and murmurs of 
dissent were growing, Defoe inserted in Mist's Journal the 


following paragraph : 

They pretend to tell us a strange Story, viz., that the 
Tsland of St. Vincent is found again, and is turn’d into a 
Volcano, or Burning Mountain; but we must ackaowledge 
we do not believe one word of it. 


And so, leaving his accusers to gasp, Defoe returned to 
legitimate fiction. He was then writing Robinson Crusoe. 








Things Seen. 
Happiness. 


Just an impression of quiet happiness—nothing more — 
yet it remains. I came upon it suddenly while wandering 
through the salt marshes at the sunset calm that followed 
a two days’ gale. The ee a in answer to my hail, 
was straining across the shallow, sun-flashed water, when 
my eye fell upon the little coasting barque Llizabeth and 
Children that had come up the river with the tide in the 
afternoon. She had been made spruce after the gale, and 
now, it being evening time, the skipper’s wife and children 
had come over the marshes to sit with him. They did not 
talk; they did not need to be amused; they just sat to- 
gether in the stern—re-united—port after storm. The 
skipper smoked his pipe, looking intently at nothing, after 
the manner of sailormen; Elizabeth knitted, smiling 
quietly; the boy read; the girl was sewing, singing as she 
sewed; and the grandmother sat with her hand tucked 
under the skipper’s arm. That was all—just happiness, 
perfect happiness—that was all. 


Freedom. 


Turovecn my dreams ran the clatter of hoofs, and the 
rumble of wheels. When I awoke I ran to the window, 
and, ho! ho!—it was the circus, in travelling dress, 
whirling through the village in the quiet dawn. Just 
a mile or two of painted vans—creaking, colossal—lum- 
bering after one another at vague intervals. The roofs 
of the vans were littered with hay, and on the hay 
negroes—with red shirts open at the neck—sprawled. 
The drivers of the vans, no longer dandy grooms, but 
sleepy men in corduroys, were strapped round the waist to 
roe them falling off into honeysuckle hedgerows. 

ometimes the panels of a van were open, and then I 
saw through bars the free animals of the world—lions, 
bears, eagles. The plump circus horses, that ambled 
at night-time round the ring, were now dragging the 
vans, three abreast, tugging, straining at the traces. So 
through the village for an hour went the circus, and every 
van was locked and padlocked, and every live creature 
caged or harnessed. 

It seemed, as I leaned from the window in that grey 
dawn, that all the world was captive: then, suddenly, 
when the last of the vans had gone by, and I thought 
the sight was ended, I heard the clatter of innumer- 
able hoofs on the hard road, not the heavy footfall 
of harnessed beasts, but the quick rush of free things. 
They galloped past, those horses and ponies, for whom 
there were no vans to drag, and they carried neither 
bit nor bridle, rein nor trace. They were just let loose 
to go their own way along the high road, and following 
them came three mounted gipsy men with long whips, 
but the gipsy men were B nf far behind the free 
things—half a hundred of them neighing and tossing their 
manes. It was a heartsome sight! How often since have 
I heard the little hoofs of those free things pattering 
through the dawn. 
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Essays in Enthusiastic Journalism, 


II.—*‘ Le Petit Journal des Refusées.” 


The feathered birds with pinions cleave the air ; 
Not so the mackerel, and much less the bear! 


Nor less unlike than these were the Zark and Le Petit 
Journal des Refusées. This last periodical was, during its 
brief day, the most outrageous violation of good taste 
extant; our audacity shrunk from no extreme; we were 
bound to out-lark the Zark itself. 

For it had dawned upon us that the Zark had a policy; 
it was still sui generis, but as our sermons became more 
serious, our pleasantries grew more subtle. We were 
drawing away from pure nonsense, but as the Lark was 
still too precious to us to be abandoned, some of les jeunes 
determined to throw off a satellite which, revolving to a 
madder tune, might relieve our abandoned desires. And 
so, after a mighty travail, Ze Petit Journal des Refusées 
was brought forth. It was to send out a rollicking, 
whooping gabble of nonsense-verbiage, with no trace of 
sobriety in any form. It might be silly, but it should not 
be sly. There should be no arriére pensée. It was to be 
the “freak monthly” of the era reduced to an absurdity. 

The craze for “ fad magazinelets”’ in the United States 
was then in full cry. It was in that marvellous year of 
our Lord, 1896, when whoever could get possession of a 
printing-press was helping to burden the news-stands with 
cheap satire and pretentious precocity. Art was running 
amuck through Posterdom; Literature was staggering 
blindfold in a drunken spree, and every little dog was 
having his day in journalism while the pamphleteering 
mania lasted. The Zark had little part in this pande- 
monium, but the Zefusées set a pace that few could, or 
wished, to follow. 

Where, indeed, in the world, beside San Francisco, is 
there a place in which such misspent, insane endeavour 
could be possible ; where two men, no longer in their first 
youth, and with an hundred other irons in the fire, would 
toil for a month to produce sixteen pages of such fantastic 
rubbish as we perpetrated in that little office on Sutter 
Street * But my own blood had not yet begun to cool ; nor 
has it yet, thank God! I would link arms with any other 
such madman as Porter Garnett, in any other such absurd 
enterprise to-day, at the drop of the hat! But not in 
London town. We should need the rattle of the “ nickel- 
in-the-slot” gambling machines to egg us on at every 
corner, the miles of squalid or florid wooden houses, the 
glamour of new-made fortunes, the picturesque juxta- 
position of extremes, the flap of the ‘‘ yellow” supplement, 
the frank lips, the open hands, the keen eyes of a city of 
quick-witted, reckless, gaming, shameless, scurrying, hot- 
blooded Philistines, and the friendly badinage of Mine 
Own People. No, not in your London town! 

With something like a blush I recall the intellectual 
orgies of that month. There were intervals of sobriety, 
when I lay over my draughting-table designing and detail- 
ing chiffioniers and library furniture, but there was wine 
and whisky in the off-shore breeze, and as soon as my 
fellow-imbecile appeared in the afternoon we proceeded in 
our foolery with all the spirit that goes to produce a 
debauch. Thus we cajoled the Tenth Muse of Nonsense. 
It was gas-lit work, most of it, and bore traces of late 
hours. We dared each other to wilder sorties from the 
walls of Convention. How many times have we not gone 
back to a finished drawing and retouched it in order to 
destroy some fancied verisimilitude ! 

We found a backer for our folly—one could find a 
patron for any wild-goose chase in that dare-devil com- 
munity—and after we had doffed our motley, and gone to 
camp in the virgin redwoods, while the crime went to 
press, we looked at each other and wondered—Porter 
Garnett and I—if what had been was so. We were 
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awakened to our senses by receiving a number of copies 
of Le Petit Journal des Refusées. 

In the memory of man the shape of a magazine had not 
varied from the severe rectangle; but here was a new 
heresy. The booklet was cut to the shape of an inebriated 
trapezoid—trimmed like the spanker of a ship. Each 
copy was printed — a different pattern of wall-paper, 
with what effects of bizarre floriation and outré decorative 
problems the sane mind recoils from imagining. Here in 
our little packet were sixteen several nightmares, and one 
had the grim choice of horrors—to go mad at not being 
able to decipher the text through the involutions of this 
duplex aberration, or, attacking the copies printed on 
comparatively subdued tones, to lose reason more surely 
in the endeavour to disentangle the sinuous vermiculations 
of perverted syllogisms—in a word, one pang was the 
slow ache of the bruise to Taste, the other the swift pain of 
the stab to Reason. Though the above sentence is not a 
quotation, it may give some hint of that style in which 
the Refusées achieved an infamous distinction. And thus 
should manner ever marry matter, according to the modern 
Esthetic. 

The book purported to be compiled from contributions 
that had been refused by at least three periodicals of 
repute, and these articles were all signed by women’s 
names—a sufficiently obvious satire, and well atoned for; 
though vengeance still pursues us. To bring an end to 
these hyperboles we escaped blasphemy by a hair’s breadth, 
we violated all dignity, we defamed taste; yet all without 
an unclean suggestion or a double meaning. 

But nothing is strange enough, nothing is mad enough, 
to excite a ripple of interest in San Francisco—not, at 
least, in literature. Nor can one lose caste in a town 
where there are no classes. Perhaps the fit did us no 
harm ; it at least quieted our spirits, and the jeers of our 
friends soon died down as they confidently awaited our 
next indiscretion. It is hardly necessary to say that not a 
penny was made out of the adventure. The edition passed 
out of sight, almost unnoticed in the ruck of the army of 
amateur journals; and how many, if any, were sold, or 
even how many were printed, we never thought to inquire. 
We were content with the sixteen terrible copies that we 
presented, shamelessly enough, to our friends. 

Still, in spite of the humiliation of this confession, I 
would like to look on, sometime, and see some other 
butterfly-brained enthusiast do a little blood-letting like 
the Petit Journal affair, for the childish fun of the game, 
in an excess of jubilant carelessness over the issue. It 
may do me good, then, fur I may sometime grow up after 
all! Geverr Burcgss. 


A Library for Children. 


Tuts subject has interested so many of our readers that we 
have procured the opinions of a few booksellers. These, 
it may be assumed, show what books are actually in 
most demand for children. 

A London (City) firm sends us the following list : 


For CHILDREN UNDER SIx. 
Baby’s Opera. Walter Crane. 
Struwwelpeter, 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Andersen’s Fairy Talcs. 


For CHILDREN FROw Six To TEN. 
King of the Golden River. Ruskin. 
Heroes. Kingsley. 
Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. 
Arabian Nights. Andrew Lang’s edition. 








For CiILDREN OVER TEN. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
Lyra Heroica. Henley. 
Deeds that Won the Empire. Fitchett. 
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Three other booksellers also supply answers to the 
question. This is from Eastbourne: 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Alice in Wonde: land. 
The Struwwelpeter. 
Arabian Nights. 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes and Tales. 
Masterman Ready. 
Blue Fairy Book. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Miumstering Children. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


And this from Manchester : 


Robinson Crusoe, 

An Old-Fashioned Girl. Louisa M. Alcott. 
Nelly’s Dark Days. Hesba Stretton. 
Jessica’s First Prayer. Hesba Stretton. 
Carrots. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

A Peep Behind the Scenes. Mrs. Walton. 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Jackanapes. 

The Water Babies. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


And this from London (West Central) : 


Struwwelpeter. 

Book of Nonsense. Lear. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Jungle Book. Kipling. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Masterman Ready. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Westward Ho! 

Child’s Garden of Verse. 


A Correspondent writes: ‘‘I am much interested in the 
twelve best books for children. I venture to send the 
name of one which seems to me little known, and which 
is so very good—The Gentle Heritage, by ¥. E. Crompton, 
suitable for the ages of five to nine, and a pleasure for the 
children of an older growth to read aloud, which is not 
always the case. Zales from St. Paul’s Cathedral and Tales 
from Westminster Abbey, both by Mrs. Frewen Lord, are 
also great favourites with my children. It would be very 
interesting to me personally if the twelve best books 
in French for children of eight to twelve could be given ; 
but perhaps this is not possible.” 


Stevenson. 


The question of Shakespeare’s position in regard to 
children is interesting. We have demurred to Shake- 
speare’s Works (as being too ponderous) and to Shake- 
speare’s Poems (as being clearly unsuitable); but it was 
not our intention to suggest that Shakespeare’s plays were 
beyond the capacities of children under twelve, if properly 
presented. In this connexion Mrs. Sappho Scott Lon us 
an interesting letter, from which we quote her experience 
of Shakespeare when a child : 


“My mother being dead, I lodged with a family of dull 
folk, in order that I might go to an especially good school, 
and the dull folk did not like my reading out of school 
hours. So I spent many hours with my needlework in a 
little room from which all the books except those which, 
‘of course, no child would dream of reading’ had been 
removed. The three left were a one shilling Shakespeare 
—think of the print—a paper-covered half-crown copy of 
Scott’s poems, and a Bible—also atrocious print. I read all 
three again and again, and did not guess till age brought a 
greater knowledge how little I understood them. To my 
ignorance each seemed entirely comprehendable. 
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Then came a time when I was to be sent up for a 
College of Preceptors exam. No objection, therefore, 
could be raised to my extra reading, and a schoolfellow 
lent me Vanity Fair. I ripped out Collier’s British Empire 
and set Thackeray between its covers, and so read all 
the evening; and when night came I stood by the gas, 
with a finger on its turn, reading, reading, when I ought 
to have been in bed. 

But though Vanity Fair became then, and has been ever 
since, one of the world’s wonder-books for me, Shake- 
speare, Scott, and the Bible were first favourites. I only 
did not include the Bible in my list because I liked it— 
not from a religious, but from a literary, point of view.” 


Mrs. Harriet 8. Miller writes: ‘I have been much 
interested by reading in the AcapEemy various suggestions 
for a child’s library. Surely, children ought to be allowed 
to choose their own books, as I was allowed, at the age 
of eleven, seventy-seven years ago! It was a very small 
choice of books, but small as it was I still feel how much 
I owe to their immortal authors. The years just preceding 
the age of twelve, when memory is at its keenest, seem 
to me now the most precious for acquiring lifelong know- 
ledge. No fairy tale could have fascinated me more than 
all those in the list I enclose : 


Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 

Paradise Lost. 

Hundred Wonders of the World. 

Thomson’s Seasons. 

Elegant Extracts, in Prose and Verse, including 
Gulliver’s Travels. 

An odd volume of the Spectator (Svo). 

Miss Edgeworth’s Tales. 

Rasselas. 

Paul and Virginia. 

Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia. 


Fragments from Regnier. 


Errrarne pz Maruvurtin Reenter. 
Faite par lwy-mesme. 


J’ay vescu sans nui pensement, 
Me laissant aller doucement 

A la bonne loi naturelle ; 

Et si m’estonne fort pourquoi 
La Mort osa songer 4 moi 

Qui ne songeay jamais en elle. 


Adaptation. 


Obedient to sweet Nature’s laws 
Thus long I’ve lived without a pause 
Of care to cloud my brow. 

Then great indeed my wonderment 
That Death, to whom I never lent 
One thought, dare claim me now. 


Hétas. 
Plus ne suis ce que j’ai été 
Et ne le saurai jamais ¢tre. 
Mon beau Printemps et mon été, 
Ont fait le saut par la fenétre. 
Amour! tu as été mon maitre, 
Je t’ai servi sur tous les Dieux 
Ah! si je pouvais deux fois naitre. 
Combien je te servirais mieux. 


Adaptation. 


No longer am I what I was, 

Nor e’er again shall be. 

My blithesome spring and summer days 
Long, long have fled from me. 

My Master Love! all Gods before 

I’ve served thee well, and fain, 

Ah! could I but be born once more, 
Would serve thee well again. 


PauL SWINBURNE. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Newsy Hatt, where the Prince of Wales is to be the 
guest of Mr. Vyner, was designed in the first instance by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and the subsequent additions are 
all in keeping. Yorkshire had at one time rather a par- 
ticular taste for classical architecture, not at all in keeping 
with the real tastes of its people or the genius of the — 
Newby Hall is, of course, a sporting centre, like almost 
every other great house in that county. Earl de Grey left 
the property to his daughter, Lady Mary Vyner, when his 
title went to his nephew, the Marquis of Ripon, whose 
eldest son bears it. Lady Mary’s interest in sport was 
perhaps modified by her interest in Church affairs, but her 
son, the present owner of the Newby property, maintains 
the old traditions intact. The parties at the house are 
usually arranged with a view to the sporting proclivities of 
the guests; and sportsmen, whatever they may be to out- 
siders, are never a bore to each other. Lord Bennet, in 
his younger days, when visiting the Yorkshire seat of the 
Duke of Cleveland, wrote in the visitors’ book : 


What a pity at Raby 

There isn’t a baby. 
Adapting the lines, a guest of Mr. Vyner’s not long ago 
wrote in a private letter of ecstasy to a fellow-sportsman : 


What a blessing at Newby 
There isn’t a booby. 


Lorp LonspALe is about to do the dreadful deed, or 
what would be accounted such in the Hall of Justice at 
Rennes. He is going to attend at Stuttgart, and, as the 
guest of the Emperor William, the German autumn 
manceuvres. 





Vanyine reports are printed as to the condition of the 
Marquis of Bute. He is doing well; he has had a relapse ; 
he has not had a relapse; he is making satisfactory pro- 
gress. Perhaps it is an inevitable consequence of the 
nervousness of the patient, to whom the publicity of 
official bulletins is odious, that unauthorised rumours 
should appear. But the truth is that the condition of 
the patient is very serious. Ever since the year 1886 this 
fit of apoplexy, with the attendant paralysis, has been 
anticipated. He has been a warned man all the time, and 
the strength which has deferred the fall of the blow until 
now has been an astonishment—perhaps even a slight 
humiliation—to the men of medicine who predicted it. 
The vague fear, so long harboured by Lord Bute’s family 
and friends, has been realised at last; and it is turned 
instead to an imminent menace and dread. 


In personal appearance and in manners the late Baron 
Grant was a man of considerable distinction. When the 
King of Italy made him a Baron there was, of course, the 
jest about a “barren grant” of honours. But many an 
English title has been bestowed with less personal fitness 
and less public cause. Baron Grant was a good speaker, 
with a sense of logic as well as of expression. He was, 
besides, the most sanguine of men, sanguine of making a 
‘‘coup” till the very last Saturday of his life, when his 
name once again appeared on the lists in the Bankruptcy 
Court. Leicester-square will be his best memorial. Its 
proved beneficence as a place of recreation rewarded his 
good-heartedness ; and the statue of Shakespeare, which 
he believed to be the first ever erected out of doors in 
England, remains as a monument also to his own good 
taste. 





CarprnaL Vauenan, who so much enjoyed his recent 
stay with Lord and Lady Edmund Talbot that he has 
arranged to return thither, is by no means willing that the 
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chivalry of the French nation, asa whole, should be passed 
sentence upon in England as all of a piece with the quality 
of mercy and justice in the Dreyfus case. The Cardinal 
has a little evidence to offer—evidence much more relevant 
and first-hand than most of that offered at Rennes. He 
himself was at school in France, and he has not, like a 
very common type of ecclesiastic, obliterated from his 
memory the fact that he was once a boy. Moreover, he 
remembers that he belonged in those days to the church 
militant. He confesses that he fought many a French 
fellow with his two English fists; and he remembers also, 
and holds in grateful remembrance, the fair-play shown to 
the Herefordshire boy when he beat one of his four hun- 
dred French schoolfellows. The other three hundred and 
ninety-nine did not turn and cage the British lion; and 
the masters patted him, and approved the punchings he 
gave their young compatriots, so long as his cause was a 
good one, all national prejudice notwithstanding. The 
generation of Frenchmen so schooled must differ very 
widely to-day from their contemporaries—the Mercier: 
and the Zurlindens. 


Ir Mr. Owen Glynne Jones had not lost his life on the 
Dent Blanche, he would before long have added greatly to 
the reputation as a writer he gained by a book he pub- 
lished about rock-climbing in England. He had already 
projected for next year a climbing tour in India, and he 
intended to make his trip the subject of an illustrated 
volume. 








The Empty Homes of England. 
Devizes Castle. 


Devizes Casrix, which is now for private sale, is one 
of the few successful imitations which have ever been 
built of a medizeval castle. With the exception of two 
of the ancient towers, which are still in good condition, 
it is almost entirely modern; but it is built upon a 
portion of the site of the old fortress, and is the legitimate 
heir of its historic associations. The new castle does not 
pretend to be a reproduction of the old one, but an imita- 
tion, on a modified scale of size, of a castle of the period 
when the original pile was built. 

Through all the centuries which we call medieval 
Devizes Castle was one of the most famous strongholds in 
Europe. One of the old French chroniclers said of it: 
‘* Tl elevast la teste par desous tous les autres chasteaux de 
PAngleterre.” To Matthew Paris it presented itself as 
the most magnificent castle in Christendom, and it is clear 
that it was a work of immense strength, rendered almost 
impregnable by its solidity and its commanding site. 
Devizes was built upon the foundations of a far earlier 
fortress by that redoubtable castle-builder, Roger Poor, 
Bishop of Salisbury, who flourished like the green bay- 
tree in the reign of Henry I. He spent untold sums upon 
this stronghold—all, of course, “for the ornament of the 
Church.” The stern experiences of Devizes Castle began 
in 1146, when Bishop Roger’s political intrigues got him 
into trouble. King Stephen, suspecting the Bishop of 
favouring the claims of Matilda to the throne, besieged 
the castle. The shrewd Churchman had prudently taken 
himself elsewhere, but had left the Bishop of Ely in charge 
of the castle and of a certain lady, Matilda of Ramsbury, 
who was the mother of Roger’s son, the Lord Chancellor. 
Stephen perceived the hopelessness of storming the castle, 
but presently, having the good fortune to capture my lord 
of Sarum and his son, the Chancellor, he erected a gibbet 
in front of the castle, and sent word to the lady of Rams- 
bury that her son and his father would both be hanged 
upon it unless she prevailed upon the Bishop of Ely 
to surrender. After three days she outwitted Ely, 
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delivered the place to the King, and so saved the 
two dignitaries. The Empress Matilda was very soon 
afterwards hunted into the castle by Stephen, but, 
happily for herself, she escaped to Gloucester. Henry II. 
erected Devizes Castle into a Royal palace and a State 

ison—for the matter of that, indeed, Robert, Duke of 

ormandy, the first Henry’s elder brother, had been 
confined there at the very beginning of the twelfth 
century; and Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, was not 
the least important of the many State prisoners who after- 
wards occupied its dungeons. Devizes was bestowed upon 
eleven Queens of England as part of their dowers, the 
first being Matilda, and the Jast Catherine Parr. Even in 
the lifetime of the last of the eighth Henry’s wives the 
castle was falling into decay—a decay which, helped by 
the inevitable Cromwellian siege, went on until all that 
now remains of this famous outcome of priestly ambition 
are a few Norman gateways, the rampart walk, the 
bastion, a tower or two, and some dungeons. 

The picturesque buildings now known as Devizes Castle 
were commenced some sixty years ago by Mr. R. Valentine 
Leach, and they were added to, and remodelled by, his 
successor, Sir Charles Rich, Bart. The castle dominates 
the town, from which, however, little more than its towers 
and battlements can be seen. There is now neither draw- 
bridge nor moat. The one disappeared ages ago, and the 
other has been filled up to form a portion of the grounds. 
It is not its size, which is distinctly moderate, but its 
admirable architecture and its beautiful and consistent 
decoration which make the house remarkable. There is 
nothing of the lath-and-plaster Gothic of Nash or Wyatt- 
ville about it. Consistency of design was the main object 
aimed at in the building of this modern copy of a feudal 
fortress ; and everything, down to the characteristic axe- 
work of the Norman builders, is in exact imitation of 
ancient models. The house contains some fine apartments, 
notably the gallery and the drawing-room. The ceiling 
of the latter is emblazoned with the arms of those Queens 
of England who at one time or another possessed the 
castle. A sliding panel leads from the drawing-room to 
a secret chamber in the old Ivy Tower. ‘The upper 
windows of the castle afford charming glimpses of the 
Mendips and the Cotswolds, Salisbury Plain and Round- 
way Down: Few buildings, even among those which 
have stood for centuries, have such a wealth of climbing 
greenery, some portions being absolutely buried in the 
crimson and gold, the green and white, of creeping and 
flowering plants. 





Correspondence. 
The Knapsack Library. 


Str,—I have been much interested in the article con- 
tained in your issue of this week by Mr. Le Gallienne con- 
cerning ‘*knapsack”’ books, and it has just occurred to 
me that as you have had sent you various lists of books— 
“‘Children’s Books,” ‘‘An Old Maid’s Books,” &c.—it 
might be interesting to ask your readers for a list of, say, 
twelve “knapsack” books. On my annual holiday, just 
ended, my list was as follows: 


— and Sonnets of Shakespeare. Golden Treasury. 

eats. 9 

Selections from Wordsworth. a 
os Shelley. Ps 
a Herrick. - 

- Coleridge. Chiswick Press. 

Complete Angler. Facsimile of first edition. 

Walden. Scott’s Camelot. 

Under Two Flags. 

Forest Lovers. 

Cloister and Hearth. 

Cigarette Maker’s Romance. 


The last four in the paper-backed sixpenny editions. The 
whole parcel weighed very little and took up small space. 
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You will see that there are six poetical and six prose 
works. 

Perhaps I may say that I am engaged in mercantile 
work and always look forward to my holiday as a time for 
a little pleasant reading among the hills or on the 
seashore of North Wales.—I am, c., 

Raymond Dett. 

Little Sutton: September 2, 1899. 





The William Black Memorial. 


Srr,-—No one can object to the form of the ‘ William 
Black’? Memorial, the Acapemy sketch of which I have 
just seen on my return from Oban. Reasonable objection, 
however, can, I think, be taken to the site selected for it. 
In some respects the choice is suitable, for it is close to a 
favourite residence of the novelist, and stands at the sea- 
gate of the Western Highlands he loved so well; but in 
others the choice does not commend itself. Duart Point is 
already crowned by Duart Castle, a building the predomi- 
nating feature of which is the same massive square tower 
which characterises the memorial. The general appearance 
of both is so similar that the conjunction is undesirable. 
As it at present exists Duart Point is one of the most 
picturesque headlands on the coast. Should the memorial 
be erected near it, the beauty and symmetry of the pro- 
montory will be destroyed from many view-points. The 
Beacon will “kill” the Castle, or the Castle the Beacon.— 
Tam, &c., J. Carper Ross. 

Strathtay : September 6, 1899. 


On the Trail of ‘“‘ The Bookworm.” 


Sir,—Re “The Bookworm” of September 2, Christe 
Johnstone and It is Never Too Late to Mend were printed so 
far back as 1893, at sixpence. 

If The Great Artists “‘which helps to fill one of the 
shelves of my library” were taken down occasionally, he 
would find how far wide of facts his notes of this “series” 
are. Instead ot being published in the early nineties, six 
of them at least were published in 1879, three or four in 
1880, and the end of them 1891-2. Again, ‘‘ Sculpture” 
was treated of, in the lives of Ghiberti and Donatello, by 
Leader Scott; and in Della Robbia, Cellini, and other Celebrated 
Sculptors of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, also from 
the same hand; while, of course, ‘“‘ Buonarroti” was as 
much a sculptor as a painter.—I am, «c., 

T. Epwarpes-J ones. 


Ipswich : September 2, 1899. 


Str,—In your issue of August 26 “The Bookworm,” 
referring to the “Old Playgoer’s” letters in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, states: ‘‘It is well known that Mr. Arnold con- 
tributed to the Gazette from time to time a number of such 
articles, many of which are referred to in the volumes 
containing the Letters.” Now, I can find only three of the 
“Old Playgoer’s” notes alluded to in the Letters—viz., 
“The Silver King,” December 6, 1882; ‘‘ Impulse,” May 
25, 1883; and ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing,” May 30, 
1883. If Mr. Arnold contributed to the Pali Mall Gazette 
any other articles of this class besides the one on “‘ Hamlet,” 
I and, I am sure, many of your readers would be glad to 
hear of them.—I am, &c., 

Tos. B. Smarr 
(Compiler of the Bibliography of Matthew Arnold). 


A Hint to Lexicographers. 


Srr,—I may be held as hypercritical in raising as a 
moot point a question regarding the impressions given to 
the mind by the term “grey” or “gray”; but there is 
a blue tone that has no other word to convey it to the 
ordinary reader’s imagination than “ gray,” which, accord- 
ing to one’s dictionary, means “‘a mixture of black and 
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white; an ashy colour.” Painters and colour scientists 
having recognised the difficulty, overcome it by inter- 
changing the vowels. Thus, in works on painting, grey 
expresses a mixture of white and black, or black and any 
other colour; gray is used for a mixture of white and 
blue. 

One desiring to describe azure-gray eyes must use that 
too strong a compound in every passing allusion to the 
colour of the eyes, and jar his literary sense, or fall back 
upon the loose and, consequently, dangerously weak terms 
gray or grey, either of which some readers may take to 
indicate the dirty or ashy hue. 

Concerning this word’s ambiguity we find in Chaucer, 
‘“‘ Hire eyen grey as glas.”” There is in Homer no word 
which defines blue or gray exactly ; and, according to one’s 
Liddell & Scott, yAaveams, used in an Homeric epithet of 
Athena, implies not so much the colour as the glare or 
gleam of her eyes, although other authorities, if memory 
serves, prefer azure-eyed. Later, yAaveds is held to have 
meant cerulean (cesius) gray, blue; and in this sense the 
present writer would render— 

7d 58 BA€uua viv GAn%as 

aad Tod wupds wolnoor: 

Gua yAauKdy, &s "Adhyns- 

Gua 3 bypor, ds KvOhpne, 
from an ode of the prim Anacreon, unless the poet uses 
the adjective in the Homeric sense, as does Lucian in the 
Dialogues. 

That yAavds (cesius) was used definitely for grey such 
a compound as yAavxoyxairys sufficiently demonstrates, for 
blue hair is surely uncommon. 

Since, therefore, ancient writers do not seem to assist us 
here, and the lexicographers have offered no hand in the 
dilemma, and as a precedent has been made by the world 
of painting, may I venture to solicit an opinion on the 
suggestions (a) that henceforward gray be used by careful 
writers to express a tone of blue; grey, a shade of black ; 
(6) that in new editions of dictionaries the distinction be 
observed ?—I am, &c., J. Matnam Demeuesy. 

Bradford : September 4, 1899. 


Samuel Richardson. 


Str,—It has occurred to me that the enclosed informa- 
tion, which I have come across while reading for a 
biography of the novelist Samuel Richardson, may be of 
interest to your readers, and suitable for insertion in your 
paper.—I am, &c., Ciara THomson. 

7 ye of the interesting volumes lately published 
by the Hakluyt Society, Zhe Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe 
to the Court of the Great Mogul, it is worth while recalling 
that Roe’s later embassy to the Ottoman Porte formed the 
subject of a work edited by Samuel Richardson, the 
novelist, in 1740. This year also saw the publication of 
a much more memorable book, namely, Pamela; or, Virtue 
Rewarded, and, notwithstanding the difference in the 
subject matter, it is easy to trace the hand of the novelist 
in the preface and index to Roe’s letters. -The index, 
indeed, like that afterwards affixed to Clarissa IHarlowe, 
is a summary of, rather than a guide to, the contents, and 
throws a good deal of light on Richardson’s methodical 
habit of work. The book, a huge folio, was published at 
the expense of a Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning, which, it is sad to relate, had but a brief 
existence. 


Sixpenny Reprints. 

Str,—A paragraph in your Bibliographical column last 
week no doubt refers to our sixpenny editions of Dead 
Secret and Jt is Never too Late to Mend. In the same series 
we have already issued Basil and Christie Johnstone.— 
We are, Xc., 

London : September 6, 1899. 


Downgy & Co., Lrp. 


—TI am, sir, yours discriminatively, 
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Peccadilloes. 
Srr,— 


Since, it would seem, ’twere no less absurd to say 

‘* By the by,” than *‘ by the from”’—-why spell the word 
that way ? 

Our language has, of course, the preposition ‘‘ by” ; 

Though not the substantive can diligence descry ! 

But there is ‘‘ bye” in use: whose mesniug may be sought 

And found by reference to the world of sport: 

Videlicet, the trite familiar byes 

Of Cricket, Running, and other “‘ heats,” of “rounds” 
and ‘‘ ties ””—- 

A something passed—gone by. Thus “‘ by the bye” is said 

When something gone by prompts to something shead. 

As thus: Here, by the bye, ’twere not amiss to say 

That ‘‘ by the bye” is quite distinct from ‘‘ by the way” ; 

And that the use of “ by,” preceded by article, 

Is ovly (and always) correct when used as particle ! 


Goop-B’ YE. 








The Old Captive. 


To hear once more the thunder of the surf, 

To breathe once more the salt and stinging wind, 
To set my cheek once more against the wave, 

To look once more across the billowy Sea ! 


Chained in the pen of silent heavy hills, 

I dream hot nights of that sweet long ago, 

When I leaped down the beach in the dim dawn, 
And plunged to meet the sun—and knew the Sea ! 


And they drove ia the boats with a shout and a song. 
And they spread wide the nets in the face vo the wind, 
And the ship strained and dipped like « swooping bird, 
And we rushed onward, mad for the open Sea ! 


Never to feed my eyes on strange dim coasts, 
Never to touch a branch washed in by the tide, 
Never to gaze on dark and silent men 

From some far isle in the mysterious Se. ! 


Never to see the white sails gleam and fade. 

Nor watch black masts against the settiny sun, 
Never to glide within some wondrous yort, 

Nor breathe spice winds blown soft across the Sea! 


Never to feel the great sail fill and stretch, 
Nor plough white fiery trails beneath the stars, 
Nor float below some tow’ring rosy berg, 

Nor ride the sheer gulfs of the stormy Sea! 


And they rushed down to the beach to drag us in, 

And they pulled hard at the rough and glistening rope. 
And the glad keel rubbed harsh on the shelly sand, 

And their arms strained us, home from the terrible Sea ! 


Though in my life I lost thee, tired and dead, 

Me they shall bring to thee, O long desired ! 

Me they shall lay at sunset on the sand, 

Where the strong tide swings outward to the Sea. 


Me like a cradled child the waves shall rock, 

Rock ’neath the moon, and sink to those dim caves. 
Those wide green glooms, those clear and pallid depths, 
The silence and the strange flowers of the Sea. 





And they shall bear me down with a glorious song, 

And they shall shout to the crash and boom of the surf, 
And they shall thrill to the whip and sting of the spray, 
While the great waves ride triumphing out to Sea ! 


Where the pale light strains down through undreamed deeps 
To glimmer o’er the vast unpeopled plains, 

The ancient treasure piles of dead kings’ fleets, 

The mighty boves long bleached beneath the Sea, 


There where cool corals and still seaweeds twine, 
There on the solemn level ocean floor, 

Till God’s great arm shall terribly plough the deep, 
I shall lie long and rest beneath the Sea. 


Josephine Dodge Daskam in the ‘* Atlantic Monthly.” 
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Announcements. 


M. Micnet’s Life of Rubens will be published by Mr. Heine- 
mann in October. It is a companion work to the same author’s 
Rembrandt, and forms two large volumes, with several hundred 
text illustrations and eighty full-page plates. The book will 
appear simultaneously with the French edition, to the contents 
of which are added reproductions of several pictures in English 
hands. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will also publish Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
book on British Contemporary Artists—seven studies of the 
following distinguished painters: Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Sir John E, Millais, Lord Leighton, 
W. Orchardson, Sir E. Poynter, and G. F. Watts. The volume 
will be copiously illustrated. 


Mr. Ropert HIcHEnNs's new novel is entitled 7'he Slave, and 
will be published about October 1. ° 


Mr. Epmunp Gossk’s Life of John Donne, in two volumes, 
will be issued towards the end of the month by Mr. Heine- 
mann. It contains a number of portraits and some new 
material concerning the Dean’s life. 


An English translation of Dr. Bloch’s The Wur of the Future 
will be published on September 15 by Mr. Grant Richards 
under the title of Js War Now Impossible? This translation is 
abridged from the six massive volumes in which the original 
Russian work appeared, but it contains a large number of the 
original maps and diagrams. 


Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’s new romance, 7'he King’s Mirror, 
which will be published by Messrs. Methuen on September 13, 
gives an account of the life of King Augustin of Forstadt, 
forming a secret history of the Court of Forstadt duriog the 
years embraced by the record. 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to publish, in their ‘“‘ Library 
of Devotion,” a new edition of George Herbert’s J’emple. This 
has been edited, with an introduction and numerous notes, by 
Dr. Gibson, the Vicar of Leeds, and it contains also Walton’s 
Life of Herbert. The text is that of the first edition. 








THERE are a great many folk-tales and legends to be met 
with in various parts of Italy relating to Virgil as a magician. 
Mr. C. I. Leland has been engaged in collecting such stories 
from oral narration, and has succeeded in bringing together 
sufficient to make a good-sized volume. He will edit them 
with introduction and explanatory notes, and will publish them 
shortly through Mr. Elliot Stock. : 


Messrs. Casszernz & Co. will publish 
new novel by Mr. Bloundelle Burton, entitled A 
Heritage. 


immediately a 
Bitter 


Mr. JoHn Hoae is about to publish King Raduma’s Word ; 
or, John Aikin’s Adventures in Madagascar, by Robert Flynne, 
with an appendix brioging events in Madagascar down to the 
present time; also The Dacoit’s Mine; or, a Fight for Fortune, 
by C. R. Kenyon. 





Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland is the title of a new 
volume of sketches by Dr. J. Duncan Craig, author of John 
Maverell, which will be issued very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
Some of these sketches are true narratives of events which 


happened in Ireland’s dark days, though the names of the 


actors are suppressed, 


In Monte Carlo, a novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz, the author of 
Quo Vadis, is announced for immediate publication by Messrs. 


The Agadenty. 


. Polish by 
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Greening, &,Co. Jn Monte{Carlo{is translated from the original 
. 8. C. de Soissons, who is also engaged on other 
translations for the same firm. 





A story of religion and the stage, entitled The Shadow on 
the Manse, written by Mr. Campbell Rae-Brown, the author of 
that weird novel, The Resurrection of His Grace, will be very 
shortly published by Messrs. Greening & Co. 


THe Funk & Wagnalls Company announce The Funk 
& Wagnalls’ Standard Encyclopedia, which will be a com- 

anion work to The Funk «& Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 
The same general principles that have been followed in 7'he 
Standard Dictionary will be followed in the making of this 
encyclopedia; each class of subjects will be in charge of a 
recognised expert specialist—in all over two hundred expert 
scholars will engaged in the preparation of the work; all 
treatment of terms will be condensed to the last degree con- 
sistent with completeness and clearness; and every available 
device will be used to make the work easy of consultation. 


MEssks. RIVINGTON announce the early publication of the 
following books: The English Reformation, a Lecture, with 
Preface and Notes, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford; History of the Prayer- 
book, by the Rev. J. H. Maude, M.A., Fellow, Dean, and 
Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford; An Hlementary Church 
History of Great Britain, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Librarian of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
forming two new volumes of the Oxford Church Text-Books. 


Miss FRANCES GERARD will shortly publish, through Messrs. 
Hutchinson, The Romance of Ludwig IT. of Bavaria, a life of 
the mad King of Bavaria, as Ludwig II. was called. When 
that description of him is forgotten he may still be remembered 
as the patron and friend of Richard Wagner. Miss Gerard 
spent some time in Bavaria collecting information for the work, 
which is to have over fifty illustrations. 





A MeEwmorre of Canon Hinds Howell, almost the oldest clergy - 
man in the diocese of Norwich, who died recently in bis ninety- 
first year, will shortly appear from the pen of his daughter, 
Miss Agnes Rous Howell, with an introduction by Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., late Dean of Norwich. 








Mr. JosErH Hocktna’s new novel, The Scarlet Woman, will 
be published on October 15. 





Messrs. Horace Marsnatt & Son have now ready for 
publication several works dealing with Imperial questions. 
Among these is a cheaper edition, with all the original illus- 
trations, of Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s Life of Sir Stamford 
Rajles, the founder of Singapore and of the Zoological Gar- 
dens. The price is now 6s. net. Other works are Miss 
Kingsley’s Story of West Africa and Dr. Morgan Grace’s 
Sketch of the New Zealand War, both of which contain much 
hitherto unpublished information. Dr. Grace’s book is the 
first account of the war with the Maories which is based on an 
intimate knowledge of the personelle and tactics of both parties, 
and is dedicated to Sir Anthony Home. Secund editions are 
ready of the Hon. W. P. Reeves’s Lony White Cloud and New 
Zealand, and of Mr. Boulger’s Story of /ndia, the two last- 
named, and Miss Kingsley’s book, being volumes in the ‘‘ Story 
of the Empire ”’ series. 


*.* Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume 
of the ACADEMY can be supplied for 18. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43,. Chancery-lane. 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK I 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Llangollen: Darutneron & Co, 


DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. — With 
Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE ; and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B, 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST, 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE, 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, 
8ST. LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO,  ~ BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED, 
and SNOWDO 

ABERYSTWYTH, ” maneeny TH, MACHYNLLETH, 
and ABERDOV EY. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY. 
CIETH, and PWLLHELI, 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOU- 
CESTER, and CHEL'TENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID- 
WALES, 


HASTINGS, and 


HARLECH, CORIC- 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A 


Handbook to the leading Hotels throughout 
the World, 


“* What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris 
or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches eo much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes!"”—The Times. 

** The best Handbook to London ever issued.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 
SECOND EDLTION, ENLARGED, 5s, 
Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References 
to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


DARLINGTON & CO. 
London : 
Simpxin, Marsnatt, Hamriton, Kent & Co., Ltd.° 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 


A THIN Vocoa, 


ErPrsS Ss 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oi], leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder~—a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sistence of tea, of which it is now with many beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 


Llangollen : 


tradesman, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.~Jamzs 
Errs & Co., Lid., Homeopathic Chemists, Londoa, 


COCOA 
ESSENCE 





An American Transport 





in the Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON «& CO. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, -127 


streets were blocked with snow. 
what we had brought them, the garrison 
had a good supply of food, but .scarcely 
enough fuel to cook it, and none whatever 
wherewith to keep themselves warm. 

I made inquiries for the Pasha in com- 
mand, and was directed to a house occu- 
pied by him. Through the interpreter I 
asked the guard in what room he was to 
be found, and he pointed out the door to 
me. On entering, I saw, literally, a pile 
of bodies, a dozen or more heaped up to- 
gether and all asleep. They were awak- 
ened by the noise we made, and as they 
uncoiled themselves, tle Pasha was dis- 
covered at the bottom of the heap, where 
he had kept himself warm by having men 
instead of blankets piled over him. 

When he learned that a steamer had 
come to him with provisions, he soon got 
over his resentment at having been so 


With 


Price 3s. 





6d. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “ ‘THE ACADEMY.’ P 


The following have appeared, and the numbers tani some of them can still be 


obtained ; or Complete Sets ~e. be had separately for 3s, 6d. :— 
BEN JONSON. 
JOHN KEATS. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


TOM HOOD. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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LACK LETTER VOLUMES, CUR}0S, BOOKSof TRAVEL, : 


RARE EDITIONS; LEGAL, HISTORICAL, 
STATISTICAL, THEOLOGICAL, and POETICAL WORKS; 
LOCAL and FAMILY HISTORIES ; 

SPORT, AGRICULTURE, &c., &. 

TO BE SOLD AT :- HAWICK, N.B., 
On TUESDAY, 26th SEPT., 1899. 
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CATALOGUES. 











gQoras RAN’S PRICE CURRENT 
ot LITERATURE. 
No. 589, just published, for SEPTEMBER, . 
INCLUDES A 
= one of Caxton’s Edition of the Golden Legend, 1493, Se 
Hansard, Linnean Society's 
Ray Soctety' Publications, Punch, “Baily’s Magazine, and 
the usual good éelection of Books of all Classes. 
Post free from Henry Sornenan & Co., Booksellers, 
30, Sepa, w.c, fuaes,. Sevafils, Ww. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, | 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS,~ * - 


14, Henrietta 20, South _ arg 
. vand , Broad Street, Oxford Bt. 


CATALOGUES post free Post free on application. + 


ProRzian BOOKS. and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 


a's 


CATALOGUES on application. ‘ 
DULAU & OO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. . 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered -for.|, 
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“ Progress 0: 
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BYRON, 
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SHELLEY, KEATS. — Prize 
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THE BOOK OF BANDER: 


A Scripture-foyin Story of ‘Past and Present Times. 
By the AUTHOR of “THE NEW KORAN.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
he records the Ato a “Church of Oofriends” to correct 
cient © reconcile the Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems of Syria on the ass of pure Thole, and pry ae 
Ld 
promote amity am: On fe retces, The Bn mn Pa 


of their natural d ill 
ST there is reason to betieve that its will 
nd useful by reformers of various schools 
'y im) its companion work 
in Scriptural style and nd arrangement. 
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and th 
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e speaks the mouth of —. Jaido Morata, who is 
— =. mee all religionists to a sense of brotherly 

their vices and follies, and exhorting them 

of rectitude. The work is eminently read, 
te pate is 4 fon being pedantic or dogmatic, 
amount x keen reflection, which proves the 
astute thinker and prof rofound fuserver aot the wasiions “apd 
pO of Jews, ©) jians, an 


Lord. 
“ It is au exquisite and delicate instrument fg ae ah Ward. 
oo ‘far ining 
Scchentibens und under the difficulties ek a 
troubles hi ¥ we all S rer best to learn for 

and then hte others the lovely lessons of truth ina vis vi 
which th be book contains, so prety we and they may reach that 
region of sound and calm jndgmeot, where the follies and frailties 
of our childhood cannot follow us.”—Sermon by . Voverr. 

“We very sincerely trust that its diffusion will not be re- 
tarded by what a liberal mind ought to regard as the eminent 
merit . sturdy independence of all the reigning schools of 
thou -Objective, dramatic, impressive, aphoristic, preg- 
pant with thought and transparent in expression, it has every 
requisite for a blic So wee 8 ~~ more than a ‘forty- 
Dereon power bepliiies woud be xhaugt its 
manifold i. '—Keview by Dr. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London, 

Euiuburgh, and Oxford. 
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SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 
CARAMELLA. A story of the Lotus 


to Date. By Grorce Paocror Hawrney. 
Genet 8vo, 426 pp. Six Shillings. 


“ Caramella is just delightful :.. . it is fi 
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Fok THE SAKE OF THE 


DUCHESSE. A Page from the Life of Vicomte de 


ane By S. Watkey. Crown 8vo, 409 pp. Six 


——~r story is full of effective and exciting tableaux . . . and 
is told with a directness and ease which make its complications 
simple and its tragic situations keen.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 


RHYMES OF ROAD, ‘RAL, AND 
RIVER. Crown 8yo, 127 pp, One Shilling, .. 
Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London : SiMPKrN, “Marswaut “ Co., Ltd. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1899.—Price 2s. 6d. 
| CONTAINS :— 


THE “ AMERICA” CUP RACE. 
: By the Hon,. Cuarces RusseLn 


A VIRDUETION OF THE ‘BoERS, 
~« By A Diriomas, 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
By Evovaxrpd Rop, 


And other Articles. 





Loniton = 4 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Wirest, W.c, 





The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 
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MESSRS. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


The Highest Andes. By E. A. FitzGeracp. 
With 46 Illustrations, 14 of which are Photogravures, and a 
ay | ~ ¢ Map. Royal 8vo, 30s, net. 

80 


4 


| 
Small ae on Handmade Paper, limited to 50 | 


Copies, 4to, £5 


Through Asia. Sven Hepry. 


With 300 | 


Illustrations from Photograph and Sketches by the Author, | 
Ch 


and 3 Maps. Second and Cheaper Edition in 16 Fortnightly 
Parts at Is. each net; or in 2 vols., royal 8vo, 20s. net. 
The Caroline isiands. By F. W. Cuxisriay. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
12s 6d. net. 
A wew Ride to Khiva. By R. L. Jerrexson. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POETRY. 


Engtton Lyrics. Selected and Arrange’ by W. E. 

HENLEY. Second and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

Lyra Frivola. By A. D. Gopiry, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The Works of Shakespeare. 
General Editor—EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shake- 
speare in Single Plays. Each Play will be Edited with a 
full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the 
foot of the page. 
THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE— 
Edited by Epwarp Dowpsy, 


Hamiet. Demy 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by SIDNEY COLVIN. 
Demy 8vo, 2 vols , 258. net. 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J.G. MILLAIS. With nearly 30 7-7. of which 
9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 323. ne 

An Edition limited to 350 Copies will also ‘be printed. 
Tnis will contain 22 of Millais’s great paintings reproduced 
ia Photogravure. with a case containing an extra set of 
these Photograyures pulled on India paper. The price of 
this Edition will be £4 4s. net, 

The Expansior of Egypt. A Political and 
Historica! survey. By A. SILVA WHITE. With 4 
Special Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow : a Biography. By 
8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Ready. 

A Constitutional and Political History of 
KOME. By T. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor's Medallist for 
Classics, Porson University Scholar, &., Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, (Ready. 

A History of the Church of Cyprus. By 
JOHN HAC KETT, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Bishop Latimer. 


Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


By A. J. Cartuyte, M.A. 
(Lgeapers or Revigion Serixzs. 


THEOLOGY. 


Christian Myesticiom. The Bampton Lectures 
for AY R. INGF, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, “Oxford. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to the Boom of the Bible. 
By W. H. BENNETT, M.A., and W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 
Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 

St, Paul, the Master-Builder. 

LOUK, D.D., Warden of Keble Coliege. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. [Next week. 


The Churchman’s Bible. 
General Editor—J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Aberdeen. 

Messrs. METHUEN propose to issue a series of expositions 
upon most of the books of the Bible. The volumes will be 
practical and «devotional rather than critical in their pur- 
pose, and the text of the Autherised Version will be ex- 
plaiued in sections or paragraphs, which will correspond as 
tar as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. 

The volumes will be produced in a very handy and taste- 
ful form, and may be obtained in cloth or leather bindings. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE— 
Vee Epistiec of St. Paul to the Galatians. 
Exyisined by A. W. ROBINSON, B.D., Viear of All 
Hallows, Barking. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Ecclesiastes. Explained by W. A. _Szseans, 

M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. ne’ 


The Churehman’s ubsaey. 
Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 
The English Prayer-Book: its Literary Work- 


manship. By J. DOWDEN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Library of Devotion. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLU MES. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 

By WILLIAM LAW. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

. BIGG, D.D., late Student of ‘Christ Church. 
Edited, with 

IBSON, D.D., 
| Ready. 


By Water 


By Gsoree Hegsert, 
c. 8 GI 


The Tempto. 
an Introdue 7 and Notes, by E. 


Vicar of Leeds, 
SCIENCE, 
The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. 
MAKR, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Ilus- 


trated. Crown 8yo, és. 
A Handbook of Nursing. By M. N. Oxrorp, 


of Guy's Hospital, Crown Ovo, 3s. 6d, 


METHUEN & CO., Essex ‘Street, 


large crown 5vo0, 
| 


" 








CLAS SICAL. 


Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by JOHN 


BURNET, M.A., Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
The Captivi of Piautus. Edited, with an 


Intreduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary, hy W. M. 
aon Fellow of Jesus College, Uxford. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 

Zachariah ot Mitviene. Translated 
English by F. HAMILTON, D.D., and E. W. BROOKS. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. ta. net. (Byzantine Texts. 

PORT. 


Ss 
The Library of Sport. 


The Art and Practice +4 Hy mee 
E. B. MITCHELL. Illustrated by G. BE. Lodge, an ‘others. | 
vemy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

These ts on Huntine. By Pores Bucazote. 

Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and [Illustrated by G. 
alland. Demy 8vo, 10s. 61. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Vie. Seok of the West. By S. Bartne-Goutp. 
2 vols. Vol. L, DEVON. 
Yat IL, CORNWALL , — aE, ion 

Pons Asinorum; or, a Guide to = 
By A. HULME BEAMAN. Feap. 8vo, 2s. ~ 4 


The Little Guides. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Ghates are’s Coun By B. C. Wispiz 
F.RS., SOA. Illustrated tl New. [Ready. 


METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


The Decline and Fall of the Pose | 
EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited -& 
BURY, LL.D., Fellow of ss College. Dubtin. 

7 vols. Demy *Bv0, gilt top, 8s. 
each. Vol. VII, 





The e Bary 2 of Thomas Ellwood. Edited by | The Princess. B 
Edited | 


, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


bal Commedia di Dante Alighieri. 
by PAGET TvYNBEE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND GIFT BOOKS. 


The Lively City of Ligg. By Geterr Buresss, 
With many Lllustrations by the Author. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. 
The Phil May 7. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
Ulysses; or, ougemont of Troy. 
Describedand Tented a A. H. MILNE, Small 4to, 3s, 6d. 
The Crock of Gold. Fairy Stories told b; 


8. BARING- SUED, and Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Crown svo, 
Tomm Smith's Animals. By Epmuynp 


SELOUS. lLllustrated by G. W. Ord. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A Birthday Book a" a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Practical Physics. By H. Srsovp, D.Sc., M 
Professor of Physics in the Durham College of ewig 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. Crowa 8vo, 3s. 64. 

[Hanpnooks or Tecuno.oey. 

General Elementary Science. By J. T. 

DUNN, D.Sc., and V. A. MONDEULA. With many Illus- 

trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Meruven’s Science Primers. 


The Metric System. By Leon Detzos. Crown 
8vo, 2s. . 

A South African Arithmetic. By Henry 
HILL, B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape 
Colony. . Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 

A Key to 8tedman’s Easy Latin Exercises. 
By ©. G. BOTTING, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

New Testament Greek. A Course for Be- 

i RODWELL, B.A. With 


ge ners. By G. a Preface by 
ow LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. Crowu 
Svo, 33. 6 


Examination Papers in English History. 
By J. TAIT WARDLAW, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. [Scttoo. Examination Seniss. 

A Greek Anthology. Selected by E. C. 
MARUHANT,, M.A., Feuow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


(Ready. 
Cicero de Officilis. Trauslated by G. “B. 
GARDINER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 
[CLassicaL TRANSLATIONS. 


The Novels of Charles Dickens. 
Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 3s.; leather, 4s. net. 
With Jntroductions wy Sees Semaine, and Notes by 


Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of a 
Novels which have now out of Copyright. Mr. Geo 
Gissing, whose critical study of Vickens is — sympathetic 
ani acute, has written an Introduction to each of 
aud a very attractive feature of this edition will Ne the illus: 
trations of the old houses, inns, an hich D: 
described, and which have now iu mavy instances disappeared 
under the touch of modera civilisation. Another valuable 
feature will be a series of topographical and general notes to 
each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books will iee roduced 
with the greatest care as to printing, paper, and binding. 

THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE— 
The — Papers. With Illustrations by 





H. New. 2 vols. 
| meshaten Nickleby. With Illustrations by R. J. 
Williams. 2% vo.s. 
Bicak House. With Illustrations by Beatrice 
Ate ck, 2 vols. 


} 
into | 


| 
by | 


7 ie Little Book of English Lyrics. 














METHUEN’ S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL —(continued). 
The Little Library. 


Pott 8vo, each volame, cloth, 1s. 61. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


series of small books 
Messrs. METHUEN intend $ to produce a, aus Tamou = 


P 
edited with the mort sympathetic and scholarly care. 
one will contain an Introduction which will give i, a short 
biography of the author ; (2) a critical estimate of the book. 
Where they are nosesmary, sheet rt notes will be added at the 
foot of the page, | Th . Little, Library will ‘ultimately contain 
complete sets 0! o neve ol Austen, 
the sisters Bronté, Mrs. Gas! - others. I¢ will also con- 
tain the best work of novelists whose names are 
household words. Each La will have a portrait or frontis- 


i in pho vure, e volumes will be produced 
with grea great care in a style 4. with that uf “ The Library 
of votion 


THE FIRST VOLUME3 WILL BE— 
With 


priee > ane Prejudice. By Janz Austen. With 
av Introduction and Notes by E. V. LUCAS. 2 vols. 


Vanity Fair. By W. M. Taackgray. With an 
Introduction by 8 GWYNN. 3 vols. 
Pendennis. By W. M. THackxeray. With an 
Introduction by S. GWYN N. 3 vols. 
Eothen. By A. W. Kiyeuaxs. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. 
ford. By Mrs. Gasxmea. With an Intro- 


duction aad Notes by E. V. LUCA 


The laterme of Dante. ‘Senet by H. F. 
Y. With an Introdaction and Notes by PAGET 
_pornbns, 


n Halifax, Gentleman. By 
oon an Introduction by ANNIH MATHESON. 


Mrs, Crark, 
2 vols. 


each. Crown 8vo, bs | Tho Eariy Poems of gary Lord Tenny- 


SON. Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M 


nce pence in Tsannysoy, 
ited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


Maud, and other Poems. By Atrr«p, Lorp 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 

in Memoriam. By Atrrep, Loro Teynyson. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


A Little Book of Scottish Lyrics. Arranged 
and Fuited by T. F. HENDERSON. 


FICTION. 


The King’s Mirror. By Antuony Horg. Crown 
8vo0, 6s. | Ready. 

The Crown of Life. By Grorce GisstNne, 
Author of “ Demos,” “The Town Traveller,” &. Crown 
8vo, 

The Strong Arm. By Roserr Barr. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 

To London Town. By Arrnur Morrison, 
Author of “ Tales of Mean Streets,” “A Child of the Jago,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 68. (Ready. 

One Hour and the Next. By the DucHsgss or 
SUTHERLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Siren erty. By Bensamin Swirr, Author of 
“Nancy Noon.” Crowa 8vo, 63. | Ready. 


Vengeance is Mine. By Ayprew Batrovr, 
Auther of * By Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated. Crowu 
8ve, 

Pabo the Priest. By 8. Barive-Goutp, Author 
of “ Menalah,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Giles engttay. lllustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 6s 

The Path of a Star. 
Duncas, Author of “A Voyage of Consolatioa.” 
trated. Crown 8vo, 6s. l 

The Human Boy. 
of “Childrea of the Mist.” 
8vo, 6s. 

The Human interest. By Viorer Hun, 
Author of “ A Hard Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An Englishman. By Marr L. Psnpexep. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. 


A Gentieman Player. 
Author of *‘ An Enemy tv the King.” 


By W. E. Norats. 


By Sapa JEANEITE 
Illus- 
v. 


By Even Pattrorrs, Author 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 


By R. N. StersHens, 
Crown 8vo, We 


Daniel Whyte. By A. J. Dawson, Author of 
* Bismillah.” Crown Svo, 6s, 


A New Edition of the Novels of 
Marie Corelli. 


This New Edition is in a more convenient form than the 
Library Edition, and 1s issued ia a new and specially 
designed cover. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; leather, 6s. net. 

A Romance of Two worlds. 

Vendetta. 

Theima. 

Ardath: the Story cf a Dead Self. 

The Soul of Lilith. 

Wormwood. 


Barabbas: 
TRAGEDY. 


a Dream of the World’s 


| The Sorrows of Satan. 


Strand, W.C. 











